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FOREWORD 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  School  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  students 
to  the  following  features  of  the  Summer  School  of  igo8  : 
ACCESSIBILITY 

The  opening  of  the  new  University  Heights  Bridge^  connecting  Univer- 
sity Heights  with  2oyth  St.^  Manhattan^  brings  a station  on  the  subway  to 
which  students  can  come  from  Brooklyn  for  five  cents ^ within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  the  campus.  The  excellent  service  of  the  Aqueduct  Avenue  trolley 
line  from  the  i8ist  St.  subway  station  and  from  the  elevated  railway  terminus 
direct  to  the  campus^  inaugurated  last  year ^ will  be  appreciated  by  those  not 
wishing  to  climb  the  hill.  Special  railroad  rates  for  those  outside  the 
metropolitan  district  are  announced  in  this  bulletin. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

By  arrangement  with  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  New  York  City, 
the  summer  session  of  the  Department  of  Public  School  Music  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  this  year  at  University  Heights,  affording  High  School 
Principals,  as  well  as  Grade  Teachers,  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  a subject  recently  added  to  the  list  of  credit  subjects  for  College 
Entrance  Examinations. 

A department  of  Domestic  Science  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Williams,  the  Director  of  Domestic  Science  work  in  the  New  York  City 
Schools,  will  beinaugurated  this  year  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  subject  in  cities  with  dense  foreign  populations. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  course  for  teachers  in  shop  work, 

NE  W APPOINTMENTS 

The  South  will  be  represented  on  the  faculty  this  year  by  Prof.  Charles 
William  Kent,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Prof.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Louis  Delamarre,  who  will  give  graduate  work  in  French  Language 
and  Literature,  is  known  to  many  students  of  the  University  as  a lecturer  in 
the  Graduate  School,  and  as  editor  of  the  ‘ ‘ Bulletin  Off  del  des  Sociltl 
Nationale  des  Professeurs  Fran^ais  en  Amirique." 

Professor  Frederick  Slocum,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Ladd 
Observatory,  Brown  University,  will  divide  with  Professor  Edmondson  the 
work  in  Mathematics. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  attendance  of  the  last  seven  years  has  been  as  follows  : 
igoi  igoa  1903  1904  1905  1906  1907 

63  1 13  1 19  201  287  351  542 

Of  last  year*  s enrollment,  ^20  were  women  and  222  were  men;  2g  States  and 
sevetal  foreign  countries  were  represented  ; 200  of  the  students  were  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  others  held  recognized  college 
degrees  ; 100  held  supervisory  positions  in  public  school  systems,  and  2^  were 
members  of  normal  school  or  college  faculties. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  students  in  residence  as  comfortabh 
as  possible.  Students  are  urged,  however,  to  make  theif  arrangements 
for  rooms  in  advance. 

For  information  regarding  the  Summer  School,  address  James  E.  Lough, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City.  The  Director  may  also  be  seen  personally  in  the  off  ce  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  Ninth  Floor,  University  Building,  Washington  Square, 
Wednesdays , between  2 and  40*  clock,  and  on  Saturdays  at  ii.i^,  until  May  2^. 

Applications  for  rooms  should  be  addressed  to  Albert  Woolsey,  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
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Faculty 

HENRY  M.  MacCRACKEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University 

JAMES  E.  LOUGH,  Ph.D. 

Psychology.  Director  of  the  School 

ERNEST  G.  SIHLER,  Ph.D. 

Latin 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN,  M.A. 

History  and  Government 

CHARLES  L.  BRISTOL,  Ph.D. 

Biology 

LAWRENCE  A.  McLOUTH,  B.A. 

German 

THOMAS  W.  EDMONDSON,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

WILLIAM  E.  WATERS,  Ph.D. 

Greek  and  History  of  Art 

ALBERT  I.  CALAIS,  B.L. 

French 

ARTHUR  E.  HILL,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

ARTHUR  B.  LAMB,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

J.  LORING  ARNOLD,  Ph.D. 

Physics 

JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  Pd.D. 

(District  Superintendent,  New  York  City) 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

Mrs.  ANNIE  L.  JESSUP 

(Director  of  Sewing,  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  Boroughs)  , 
Domestic  Art 

JAMES  PARTON  HANEY,  B.S.,  M.D. 

(Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Training,  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx) 

Manual  Arts 
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CHARLES  T.  McFARLANE,  Pd.D. 

(Principal  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.) 
Geography 

ANDREW  W.  EDSON,  A.M. 

(Associate  City  Superintendent,  New  York  City  Schools) 

School  Management  and  Organization 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  KENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

(Head  of  Department  of  English,  University  of  Virginia) 

English  Literature 

A.  CASWELL  ELLIS,  Ph.D. 

(University  of  Texas) 

Education 

MISS  GERTRUDE  EDMUND,  B.S.,  Pd.D. 

(Principal  Lowell  Training  School) 

Special  Methods 

FREDERICK  SLOCUM,  Ph.D. 

(Brown  University) 

Mathematics 

ARTHUR  H.  NASON,  M.A. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature 

CHARLES  WILBERT  SNOW,  B.A. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

LEE  GALLOWAY,  Ph.D. 

Industrial  History  and  Industrial  Organization 

LOUIS  DELAMARRE,  Ph.D. 

Erench 

W.  H.  LOUGH,  Jr.,  M.A. 

Economics 

Miss  JANE  G.  CLOSE 

(Supervisory  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Manhattan) 

Domestic  Art 

Miss  ANNIE  L.  LOGUE 

(Supervisory  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Manhattan) 

Domestic  Art 

HENRY  GRISCOM  PARSONS 

School  Gardens 

MISS  JESSIE  HALL  BINGHAM 

(Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  New  York  City  Schools) 
Object  Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for  Elementary  Schools 
ALBERT  W.  GARRITT 

(Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  New  York  City  Schools) 

Shop  Work  and  Drawing 
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THOMAS  TAPPER 

(Institute  of  Musical  Art) 

Music 

HOLLIS  E.  DANN,  Mus.  D. 

(Professor  of  Music,  Cornell  University) 

Music 

MISS  V.  E.  COLEMAN 

(Institute  of  Musical  Art) 

Music 

EMORY  P.  RUSSELL 

(Director  of  Music,  Providence  Public  Schools,  and  Rhode  Island  Normal  School) 

Music 

MRS.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET 

(Formerly  Supervisor  of  Music,  Springfield  Public  Schools) 

Music 

MRS.  MARY  E.  WILLIAMS 

(Director  Domestic  Science  Work,  New  York  City  Public  Schools) 

Domestic  Science 

MISS  M.  KATHERINE  CHRISTIAN 

(Supervisory  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City) 

Domestic  Science 

MISS  WINIFRED  A.  ROE 

(Supervisory  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City) 

Domestic  Science 

R.  THURSTON  LeVALLEY,  B.S. 

(Stevens  Institute,  Academic  Department) 

Assistant  in  Physics 

WILLIAM  H.  REESE,  M.S. 

(Muhlenberg  College) 

Assistant  in  Chemistry 

CHARLES  JAMES  SMITH.  B.S. 

(Mt.  Vernon  High  School) 

Assistant  in  German 

MISS  LOIS  B.  WHITE 

(Brockport  Normal  School) 

Assistant  in  Geography 


FRANK  A.  FALL,  M.A. 

Bursar  of  the  University 

BELLE  CORWIN,  M.D. 

Librarian  of  the  General  Library 
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General  Statement 

The  fourteenth  Summer  School  of  New  York  University  will  open  at 
University  Heights,  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  July  i,  1908,  and 
continue  six  weeks,  closing  Tuesday,  August  ii.  The  courses  offered 
are  for  the  most  part  duplicates  or  equivalents  of  regular  courses  given 
during  the  winter  in  the  University  College  or  in  the  School  of 
Pedagogy.  Full  University  credit  is  given  for  each  course,  when  com- 
pleted by  a satisfactory  examination,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The 
final  examinations  will  be  held  on  August  lo-ii.  The  examinations 
are  optional  with  all  students,  except  those  desiring  credit  or  certifi- 
cates of  their  work. 

All  classes  meet  five  times  a week.  Part  of  the  classes  meet  for  one 
and  part  for  two  hours  a day.  In  the  first  case  the  total  number  of 
hours  is  thirty,  and  in  the  second  case  sixty,  for  the  six  weeks  courses. 
In  the  number  of  class  sessions  these  six  weeks  courses  are  equivalent 
to  courses’ of  one  and  two  hours  a week  respectively,  running  through 
the  academic  year.  No  class  meetings  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
although  the  Laboratories  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  students  on 
that  day.  The  schedule  of  lectures  provides  for  five  one-hour  periods 
in  the  morning,  the  first  beginning  at  8.30  and  the  last  at  12.30,  and 
three  one-hour  periods  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  student  may  take  more  than  three  hours  of 
lecture  courses  a day,  unless  merely  as  auditor,  and  many  students 
find  two  hours  a day  as  much  as  they  can  take  profitably  in  summer. 


Admission  and  Enrollment 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School. 
All  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  are  deemed  by  the 
instructors  in  charge  qualified  to  pursue  them. 

Upon  entering,  students  will  enroll  their  names  at  the  office  of  the 
Director,  submit  their  election  of  courses,  and  pay  the  required  fees 
to  the  Bursar.  The  Director’s  office  will  be  found  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Library  Building,  University  Heights.  The  Director  will  be 
at  his  office  for  purposes  of  consultation  and  enrollment,  on  June  30 
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and  July  i,  2,  from  lo  a.m.  to  i p.m.  and  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  A schedule 
of  regular  office  hours  of  the  Director  and  of  consultation  hours  of  the 
several  instructors  will  be  posted  upon  the  bulletin-boards. 

Students  desirous  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  30-July  3^ 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Summer  School  on  Monday,  July  6. 

Fees 


Tuition  fee,  full  course,  including  examination  and  cer- 
tificate .......  $25.00 

Tuition  fee  for  a single  one-hour  course  for  six  weeks  . 15.00 

Tuition  fee,  Department  of  Music,  full  course,  three  weeks  15.00 

Tuition  fee.  Department  of  Music,  single  course,  three  weeks  5.00 

Special  Fee,  Manual  Arts  Courses  (S41  and  S43,  for  three 
weeks,  or  S44  for  six  weeks)  ....  30.00 

Laboratory  fee  (for  each  laboratory  course)  . . . 5.00 

Fee  for  Material  [Domestic  Art  (each  course)  or  Garden 
Course]  .......  3.00 

Fee  for  Material  (Domestic  Science),  Normal  Course  . 10.00 

Home  Course,  $5.00 ; ten  hour  courses,  each  . . 3.00 

Fee  for  Material,  S45,  S46,  or  S47,  each  three  weeks  . 2.00 


The  tuition  fee  of  $25.00  admits  to  all  regular  courses  which  the 
student  may  elect  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  not  to  exceed 
three  hours  of  lectures  daily  and  one  laboratory  course.  Students 
wishing  to  attend  other  courses  as  auditors  without  the  privilege  of 
examination  must  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00  for  each  course. 
Courses  in  which  a special  fee  is  required  are  noted  above.  Not  more 
than  ninety  lecture  hours  (i.e.,  three  hours  daily),  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  including  one  laboratory  course,  may  be  elected  if  credit  is 
desired.  Students  wishing  to  attend  the  regular  six  weeks’  Summer 
School  courses  as  auditors  for  a short  time  may  do  so  on  payment  of 
a fee  of  $5.00  for  each  week  or  portion  thereof.  Such  students  will 
not  be  entitled  to  take  the  examination,  or  to  receive  credit  for 
attendance. 

To  students  paying  the  full  fee  of  $25.00  for  the  six  weeks*  course, 
the  special  fee  for  each  three  weeks’  course  in  Manual  Arts  will  be 
$10.00. 

There  are  no  other  charges  excepting  for  breakage  in  case  of  unusual 
carelessness  in  the  handling  of  apparatus.  In  certain  laboratory 
courses,  however,  deposits  are  required,  which  will  be  returned  upon 
the  surrender  of  apparatus  and  the  payment  of  breakage. 
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Credit  for  Summer  School  Courses 

The  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  work  of  one  Summer  School  is 
three  University  hours,  with  one  additional  University  hour  in  special 
cases  for  laboratory  work.  The  unit  of  University  credit,  the  hour,  is 
the  work  of  a course  meeting  one  hour  a week,  for  an  academic  year, 
with  a minimum  of  thirty  weeks  exclusive  of  vacations. 

I.  Credit  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  will  accept  Summer  School 
courses  as  counting  toward  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Pedagogy  (Pd.M.) 
and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  (Pd.D.)  when  the  work  is  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  course  in  that  school.  Such  courses  are  announced 
as  Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical,  the  number  attached  to  each 
course  indicating  the  corresponding  course  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 
Credit  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  will  be  granted,  however,  only  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  already  members  of  that  school,  or  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  enrollment. 

II.  Credit  in  the  Graduate  School 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  will  grant  to  students  matricu- 
lated, or  qualified  to  matriculate  in  the  Graduate  School,  credit  toward 
the  degrees  of  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  or  Sc.D.,  for  certain  courses  offered 
in  the  Summer  School  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  A student  desiring  credit  for  a graduate  course  must  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  one  full  course,  or  two  half  courses,  during 
the  six  weeks’  session.  Full  courses  require  at  least  two  hours’  class- 
room attendance  daily,  except  in  the  Department  of  Education,  where 
three  hours  are  required.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  third  hour 
may  be  taken  during  the  winter  session,  if  preferred. 

Students  who  enroll  for  mbre  than  one  full  course  will  be  allowed  no 
credit. 

2.  The  maximum  credit  for  the  work  of  one  Summer  School  will  be 
one  full  course.  The  total  maximum  credit  for  Summer  School  work 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  will  be  two  full 
courses.  Only  one  full  course  of  the  four  courses  required  for  the 
Major  series  for  the  Doctorate  may  be  taken  in  Summer  Schools. 

3.  Credit  will  be  allowed  for  Summer  School  courses  only  when  the 
courses  are  given  by  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  or  under  their 
direction,  and  are  substantially  identical  with  courses  offered  in  the 
Graduate  School. 
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III.  Credit  in  University  College 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  College  has  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  : 

1.  A student  who  has  completed  two  years  or  more  of  a college 
course  in  a college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  may  com- 
plete the  work  required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  at 
New  York  University  by  taking  the  courses,  or  equivalents  recognized 
by  the  Faculty,  required  of  such  students  for  graduation,  in  the  Summer 
School,  provided  that  at  least  four  sessions  of  the  Summer  School  be 
attended  and  the  work  there  elected  be  successfully  completed.  Four 
summer  sessions  are  regarded  as  approximately  equal  to  one  year’s 
work  in  the  University  College. 

2.  A student  graduated  from  a Normal  School  of  the  grade  of  the 
New  York  State  Normal  schools  may  complete  the  work  required  for 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  at  New  York  University  by  attending  the  Univer- 
sity College  for  at  least  one  year  and  successfully  completing  a full 
year’s  work  in  actual  residence  ; and  in  addition  by  taking  in  the 
Summer  School  or  other  schools  the  remaining  courses,  or  equivalents 
recognized  by  the  Faculty,  required  of  such  students  for  graduation. 

A student  who  has  taken  in  the  Normal  School  courses  in  advance 
of  the  regular  college  entrance  requirements,  which  are  also  required 
or  accepted  for  graduation  in  the  college  course  chosen,  may  be 
examined  upon  such  courses,  and  if  successful,  be  credited  with  them 
to  wards' the  college  degree. 

Normal  School  certificates  for  such  courses  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  examination  only  when  the  work  is  elementary  in  character. 

IV.  Credit  in  School  of  Applied  Science 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  will  accept  for  credit 
courses  taken  in  the  Summer  School,  which  are  equivalent  to  courses 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  courses 
offered  in  1908  which  are  so  accepted  are  the  following  : 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Mathematics,  Si  and  S4 
Physics,  S2  and  S7 
Chemistry,  S3,  S4 
French,  Si,  S2  and  S3 
German,  Si,  S2  and  S3 
English,  Si 

Philosophy,  S2  and  S17 


APPLIED  SCIENCE  COURSES 

= Math.  I 
— Physics  3 
= Chem.  6 or  8,  7 
= French  i and  2 
= German  i and  2 
= English  3 
= Philosophy  5 


Students  desiring  to  secure  credit  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science 
must  secure  permission  to  take  summer  work  from  the  Faculty  and 
must  apply  to  the  Director  for  a special  form  of  certificate. 
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V.  Credit  in  the  Collegiate  Division 

The  Collegiate  Division  of  New  York  University,  at  Washington 
Square,  has  been  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  teachers  and 
other  professional  men  and  women  living  in  or  near  New  York  City 
who  desire  to  complete  a collegiate  education,  but  are  unable  to  attend 
the  courses  in  the  University  College.  The  courses  in  general  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  courses  with  corresponding  titles  offered  in  the 
University  College  at  University  Heights  and  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  pedagogy  (B.S.).  All  courses  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  The  classes  meet  on  Saturdays,  or  at  4,  5,  or  8 p.m. 
on  other  days  throughout  the  collegiate  year  in  the  University  Build- 
ing, Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  Collegiate  courses  com- 
pleted in  the  Summer  School  will  be  accepted  as  counting  toward  the 
B.S.  degree,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Collegiate  Division,  provided  the  student  is  enrolled  or  eligible 
for  enrollment  in  the  Collegiate  Division. 


Bulletins  containing  fuirinformation  regarding  admission,  courses, 
requirements  for  degrees,  etc.,  in  the  Graduate  School,  School  of 
Pedagogy,  University  College,  or  Collegiate  Division,  will  be  sent 
without  charge  upon  application  to  New  York  University,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City,  and  should  be  consulted  by  students  before 
electing  courses  for  credit  in  those  schools. 


VI.  Credit  by  the  Board  of  Education 

Exemption  on  account  of  studies  from  examination  for  certain  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Students  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to  teach  in  New 
York  City,  who  complete  certain  courses  in  the  University  Summer 
School,  may  be  exempted  in  part  from  examinations  for  certain  of 
their  licenses,  viz.:  license  for  promotion,  license  as  assistant  to  prin- 
cipal, and  license  as  principal  in  elementary  schools. 

For  information  respecting  the  exemptions  to  be  secured,  and  the 
scope  and  character  of  examination  for  teachers’  licenses,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Location 

As  shown  by  the  map  contained  in  this  bulletin,  the  buildings  of  the 
University  College  are  situated  at  University  Heights,  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  City,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  twelve  miles  from 
the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  grounds,  which  cover 
thirty-seven  acres,  lie  on  a high  ridge,  overlooking  the  Harlem  River, 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  Long  Island  Sound.  This  ridge  of 
land,  with  its  low  temperature  and  favorable  breezes,  renders  Univer- 
sity Heights  a most  inviting  spot  for  a summer  school.  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  with  its  excellent  public  golf  links  and  tennis  courts, 
can  be  reached  in  five  minutes  on  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Rail- 
road. Bronx  Park,  with  its  Botanical  Museum  and  Garden  and  its 
Zoological  Garden,  is  about  a mile  from  the  University,  and  can  be 
reached  by  trolley. 

University  Heights  is  reached  from  downtown  by  any  of  the  following 
routes  : i.  By  the  Broadway  subway  to  West  i8ist  St.  station  (Manhat- 
tan), thence  by  Aqueduct  Ave.  trolley  across  Washington  Bridge  to  the 
corner  of  the  U niversity ’campus  at  Aqueduct  Ave.  and  East  i8ist  St. 
(Bronx).  2.  By  the  Broadway  subway  (Kingsbridge  express)  to  West 
207th  St.  Station  (Manhattan),  then  across  the  University  Heights 
Bridge,  and  by  private  path  to  the  right  to  the  campus — a walk  of  ten 
minutes  from  the  station.  3.  By  either  the  Sixth  or  the  Ninth  Avenue 
Elevated  Lines  to  155th  Street,  thence  by  the  New  York  and  Putnam 
Railroad  to  Morris  or  University  Heights — a ride  of  six  minutes  from 
155th  Street.  4.  To  155th  Street  as  in  3,  thence  by  the  Ogden  Avenue 
trolley,  across  Central  Bridge  to  the  Campus.  5.  By  the  Second  or 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  lines  to  East  177th  Street,  thence  by  trolley  to 
the  corner  of  Aqueduct  and  Burnside  Avenues,  one  block  from  the 
Campus.  6.  By  West  Farms  subway  to  149th  St.,  thence  as  in  5. 
7.  By  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  from  the  Grand  Central  Station 
at  Forty-second  Street  to  Morris  Heights  Station  or  University  Heights 
Station — a ride  of  twenty-five  minutes.  The  University  campus  is 
seven  minutes’  walk  from  University  Heights  Station. 

Students  coming  from  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  or  New  Rochelle,  or 
from  points  on  the  New  Haven  or  Harlem  Railroads,  will  find 
University  Heights  easily  accessible  by  any  of  the  Union  Railway 
trolley  lines. 

The  fare  by  route  2 is  five  cents,  from  any  subway  station  including 
Brooklyn  ; by  routes  i,  4,  5,  eight  cents  ; by  routes  3,  6,  ten  cents,  and 
by  route  7,  fourteen  cents. 
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Library  and  Laboratories 

The  completion  of  the  magnificent  new  library  building  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  students  of  the  summer  session  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  beautiful  edifices  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  America. 
While  the  entire  collection  of  books  may  be  drawn  upon  by  students, 
reservation  shelves  in  the  general  reading-room  will  be  provided  for 
books  desired  for  consultation  and  collateral  reading  in  the  several 
courses  of  instruction.  The  library  contains  a well-equipped  periodical 
reading-room,  where  the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  may  be 
found.  The  reading  room  will  be  open  from  Monday  to  Friday  from 
nine  to  five,  and  from  seven  to  ten,  and  on  Saturdays  from  nine 
until  one. 

Students  taking  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology  will  have  the  entire  resources  of  the  University  labora- 
tories at  their  service.  A full  description  of  the  laboratories  will  be 
found  in  the  circulars  of  the  University  College  and  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Science. 


Special  Lectures 

On  two  or  three  afternoons  of  each  week  during  the  session,  special 
popular  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Auditorium  at  four  o’clock. 
These  lectures  will  be  free  to  all  regular  students  of  the  Summer 
School,  and  will  be  open  to  the  general  public  upon  payment  of  a 
special  fee  of  $3  for  the  course. 

On  Monday,  July  6,  at  noon,  a special  address  to  the  students  of  all 
departments  will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D., 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  N.ew  York. 


Social  Life 

On  Monday  afternoon,  July  6,  from  4 until  6,  a reception  and  lawn 
party  will  be  tendered  to  all  students  of  the  Summer  School,  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  meet  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

A popular  lecture  or  some  social  entertainment  will  be  given 
each  week.  Announcements  of  these  gatherings  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

The  music  room  in  Gould  Hall  and  the  rooms  in  Association  Hall 
will  be  open  for  social  gatherings  of  students  in  the  evening. 
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Excursions  and  Athletics 

Lectures  are  confined  to  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  leaving 
Saturday  free  for  those  who  wish  to  visit  places  of  historic  and  present 
interest,  of  which  New  York  and  the  surrounding  country  offer  such  a 
large  number.  A number  of  Saturday  excursions  are  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bronx  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which  the 
students  of  the  Summer  School  are  invited  to  join. 

A base-ball  field,  quarter-mile  running  track  and  several  excellent 
tennis  courts  upon  the  University  grounds  are  offered  free  to  students. 
The  public  golf  links  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  the  bath  houses  for 
sea  bathing  in  Pelham  Park  (directly  east  of  the  University),  walks 
and  cycling  through  the  fine  parkways  and  beautiful  country  of  the 
Bronx  and  upper  New  York,  offer  unrivalled  facilities  for  exercise  and 
athletic  diversion. 


Residence  at  University  Heights 

Gould  Hall^  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  is  designed  for 
1 12  students.  The  construction  allows  a choice  of  single  rooms  or 
rooms  in  suites,  differently  arranged  for  one,  two,  or  three  students. 
The  building  is  of  modern  fireproof  construction  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. One-half  of  Gould  Hall,  complete  in  its  appointments,  and 
entirely  separated  from  the  other  half,  is  set  aside  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  women  students,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a resi- 
dent lady  member  of  the  Faculty. 

The  University  Residence  Houses  will  include,  the  present  summer, 
Butler  Hall ; the  two  large  brick  mansions  on  the  Schwab  estate,  re- 
cently presented  to  the  University,  and  newly  furnished  and  refitted 
as  college  dormitories  ; and,  in  addition,  such  fraternity  houses  as 
may  be  required.  The  houses  on  the  Schwab  estate  are  beautifully 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  are  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 
Their  broad  piazzas  command  fine  views  and  will  be  found  very  cool 
and  attractive. 

Rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  30th. 
Butler  Hall  will  be  reserved  the  present  summer  for  men.  The  houses 
on  the  Schwab  estate  will  be  reserved  for  women.  Married  couples 
may  secure  rooms  in  the  University  Houses,  when  either  the  husband 
or  wife  is  a member  of  the  Summer  School,  When  the  parents  are 
accompanied  by  a child,  they  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  a private  house 
near  the  campus. 

Students  are  advised  to  secure  their  rooms  in  advance,  as  difficulty 
is  experienced  each  year  in  finding  comfortable  accommodations 
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promptly  for  those  arriving  at  the  opening  of  the  school  without  pre- 
vious notice.  Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  of  application  on 
payment  of  a deposit  of  $5.00.  A student  who  is  unable  to  use  a room 
on  which  a deposit  has  been  made,  may  transfer  his  right  to  another 
student.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  by  the  University  only  in  case 
it  receives  notice  of  the  intention  to  surrender  the  room  before  the 
opening  of  the  school,  and  in  case  the  room  is  rented  to  another  student. 

Applications,  with  the  $5.00  deposit,  should  be  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Mr.  Albert  Woolsey,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City. 

Special  Railroad  Rates 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Virginia)  and  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion (Boston  and  Albany,  Boston  and  Maine,  Canadian  Pacific,  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  Grand  Trunk,  Maine  Central,  Rutland  R.R.,  N.  Y.,  New 
Haven  & Hartford,  including  Sound  lines),  have  granted  a reduction 
of  fare  and  one-third  on  the  certificate  plan,  for  those  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  University  Summer  School,  July  i-August  ii. 

The  following  directions  are  submitted  for  guidance  of  students  : 

1.  Tickets  at  full  fare  for  the  going  journey  may  be  secured  not  earlier  than 
June  27,  nor  later  than  July  3.  Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing  your  going 
ticket,  you  request  a certificate.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  asking  for  a 
receipt. 

2.  If  certificates  cannot  be  obtained,  the  agent  will  inform  you  at  what 
station  they  can  be  obtained.  You  can  purchase  a local  ticket  thence,  and  there 
take  up  a certificate  and  through  ticket. 

3.  On  your  arrival  at  the  meeting,  present  your  certificate  to  Prof.  James 
E.  Lough. 

4.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  special  agent  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
will  be  in  attendance  to  validate  certificates  on  July  7 and  10.  A fee  of  23  cents 
will  be  collected  for  each  certificate  validated.  If  you  fail  to  have  your  certificate 
validated  you  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  on  the  home  journey. 
No  refund  of  fare  will  he  made  on  account  of  failure  to  have  certificate  validated. 

5.  So  as  to  prevent  disappointment,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  reduction 
on  return  journey  is  not  guaranteed,  but  is  contingent  on  an  attendance  of  not 
less  than  100  persons  holding  certificates  obtained  from  ticket  agents  at 
starting  points,  showing  payment  of  full  first-class  fare  of  not  less  than 
75  cents  on  going  journey. 

6.  If  the  necessary  minimum  is  in  attendance,  and  your  certificate  is  duly 
validated,  you  will  be  entitled  up  to  August  14  to  a continuous  passage  ticket 
to  your  destination  by  the  route  over  which  you  make  the  going  journey,  at 
one-third  the  limited  fare. 
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Baggage  Delivery 

To  secure  prompt  delivery  of  baggage  at  University  Heights,  students 
should  give  their  checks  to  agents  of  the  Westcott  Express  Co.,  or 
New  York  Transfer  Company,  who  will  be  found  in  uniform  at  all 
terminals,  and  who  will  give  a receipt  for  delivery  of  the  baggage  at 
the  student’s  room  for  50  cents  per  piece.  Students  who  have  not 
engaged  rooms  in  advance  should  direct  the  transfer  agent  to  deliver 
baggage  to  Albert  Woolsey,  Superintendent,  New  York  University, 
Aqueduct  Avenue  and  181st  St.,  Bronx.  Students  from  stations  on 
the  New  York  Central  lines  can  check  baggage  to  residence  on  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  per  piece. 

Students  who  have  not  arranged  for  delivery  of  baggage  before 
arrival  at  University  Heights  should  hand  their  checks  to  the  clerk  in 
the  college  office. 

Mail 

Mail  for  students  of  the  Summer  School  should  be  addressed  care  of 
New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York  City.  It  will  be 
delivered  at  the  college  postoffice  in  the  library,  at  8.15,  10.15,  3*i5 
and  5.15.  A limited  number  of  lock  boxes  may  be  rented  by  students 
who  desire  them  at  25  cents,  with  a deposit  fee  to  ensure  the  return  of 
the  key. 

Prices  of  Table  Board 

A new  building  has  been  purchased  by  the  University  for  use  as  a 
Dining  Hall  for  the  Summer  School.  It  is  located  directly  south  of 
Gould  Hall,  and  less  than  a minute’s  walk  distant.  It  is  being  newly 
fitted,  and  is  expected  to  accommodate  200  comfortably  at  one  time. 
It  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Nashman, 
Manager  and  Steward  of  the  Graduates  Club  of  New  York  City. 

A lunch  room  for  students  not  living  at  the  Heights  will  be  conducted 
under  the  same  management  in  the  Engineering  Building.  Board  may 
also  be  secured  at  boarding  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  at  the  fraternity 
houses  or  in  private  families.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies 
the  cost  of  board  has  risen,  it  being  found  that  the  majority  prefer  an 
increase  in  price  to  a reduction  in  quality  or  quantity. 

The  University  states  these  prices  for  information,  but  takes  no 
responsibility  as  to  the  matter  of  table  board. 

By  the  week,  21  meals,'  ....  $5.00  and  $5.50 

From  Monday  lunch  to  Friday  lunch  inclusive,  13  meals,  4.50 

Lunch,  a la  carte,  or  per  meal  . . . . .30 
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The  four  floors  of  Gould  Hall  are 
divided  on  this  plan. 
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Prices  of  Rooms 

Gould  Hall 

For  term  of  six  weeks. 

Single  room  . . . $14.00 

Corner  room  as  study  or 

bedroom  for  one  person  16.00 

Small  Bedroom  adjoining 
corner  study,  for  one 
person  . . . 12.00 

Double  Bedroom  and 
large  double  study  (i.  e., 

211-212,  etc.)  for  one, 
two  or  three  persons  . 27.00 

For  term  of  three  weeks. 
Rooms  in  Gould  Hall  not  engaged 
on  July  ist  may  be  rented  for 
three  weeks  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
$10.00  per  person  for  the  three 
weeks,  preference  being  given  to 
applicants  who  have  reserved  in 
advance  rooms  for  three  weeks  in 
other  University  houses,  and  who 
may  desire  to  change. 

University  Residence  Houses 

For  term  of  six  weeks. 

Single  room  . . . $14.00 

Double  room,  one  or 
two  persons  . 16.00 — 30.00 

For  term  of  three  weeks. 

Single  room  . . . $10.00 

Double  room,  one  or 
two  persons  . 10.00 — 20.00 

A comparatively  small  number 
of  rooms  are  rented  also  at  $ro.oo 
for  six  weeks,  and  $7  00  for  three 
weeks. 

Hot  and  cold  baths,  light,  service 
and  necessary  furniture  are  included 
in  the  rental.  Students  may  bring 
bedclothing  and  towels  and  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  washing  ; or,  bedclothing  and  towels  will 
be  sullied  by  the  University  at  an  additional  charge  per  person  of 
$1.00  for  three  weeks,  or  $2.00  for  six  weeks,  for  washing. 
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SECOND  rLOOR  PLAN 


GERMANIC  SEMINAR  ROOM 


AUDITORIUM 


HALL  OF  FAME 


GREEN  LABORATORY 


MORSE  WALK 


HALL  OF  FAME 


ENTRANCE  TO  SCHWAB  ESTATE 
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Outline  of  Instruction 

A small  letter  following  the  number  indicates  that  the  course  is  not  equal  in 
time  requirements  to  the  corresponding  course  in  another  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity., and  that  the  course  is  not  accepted,  therefore,  for  credit  unless  supplemented 
by  other  courses.  The  number  of  hours  stated  is  the  number  reckoned  for  credit, 
not  the  time  occupied. 


S2. 

57. 

58. 

Sg. 

Sl2. 

SI7. 

S2I. 

S23. 

S26. 

529. 

530. 

S4I. 

S43- 

544. 

545. 

546. 

547. 

548. 
Ssia. 

Ssib. 

852a. 

S53a. 

854a. 

854b. 

SSSa. 

856a. 

856b. 

857a. 

858a. 

859a. 


I.  COURSES  PRIMARILY  PEDAGOGICAL 

Introductory  Psychology,  30  hours,  Professor  Lough. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  60  hours.  District 
8uperintendent  Taylor. 

8chool  Management  and  School  Supervision,  60  hours, 
Associate  Superintendent  Edson. 

Methods  of  Model  Teaching,  30  hours.  Principal  Edmund. 
Educational  Psychology,  30  hours.  Professor  Lough. 

Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers,  30  hours.  Professor  Ellis. 
Modern  Educational  Methods,  30  hours.  Professor  Ellis. 
Methods  in  Geography,  30  hours.  Principal  McFarlane. 
Methods  in  Reading,  30  hours.  Principal  Edmund. 

Methods  in  High  School  Physics,  30  hours.  Professor  Arnold. 

History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  30  hours.  Professor 
Ellis. 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  the  Manual  Arts, 
30  hours.  Dr.  Haney. 

Applied  Design,  30  hours.  Dr.  Haney. 

Advanced  Design,  60  hours,  Dr.  Haney  and  Miss  Bingham. 
Constructive  Work,  30  hours,  Miss  Bingham. 

Object  Drawing,  30  hours.  Miss  Bingham. 

Shop  Work,  60  hours,  Mr.  Garritt. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  30  hours,  Mr.  Garritt. 

Theory  of  Music  and  Elementary  Sight  Reading,  15  hours, 
Mrs.  Balliet. 

Sight  Reading  (B),  15  hours,  Mrs.  Balliet. 

Rote  Songs,  15  hours.  Miss  Coleman. 

Melody  Writing,  15  hours.  Principal  Tapper. 

Dictation  (A),  15  hours.  Miss  Coleman. 

Dictation  (B),  15  hours,  Miss  Coleman. 

Analysis  of  Material  (A-B),  15  hours,  Mr.  Russell. 
Harmony  (A),  15  hours.  Principal  Tapper. 

Harmony  (B),  15  hours.  Principal  Tapper. 

High  School  Music,  15  hours.  Dr.  Dann. 

Practice  Teaching,  15  hours,  Mr.  Russell. 

Chorus,  15  hours.  Dr.  Dann. 
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561.  Domestic  Art,  6o  hours,  Miss  Logue. 

562.  Domestic  Art  (Advanced  Course),  30  hours.  Miss  Logue. 

563.  Domestic  Art  (Dressmaking),  60  hours.  Miss  Close. 

564.  Costume  Designing,  30  hours,  Miss  Close. 

565.  Basketry,  30  hours.  Miss  Logue. 

Sgia.  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Conducting  Gardens  for  the 
Education  of  Children,  30  hours,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Parsons. 
S93.  Domestic  Science  (Normal  Course).  Foods,  60  hours.  Miss 
Christian. 

593a.  Domestic  Science.  Dietetics,  10  hours.  Miss  Christian. 

S93b.  Domestic  Science.  Children’s  Diet,  10  hours.  Miss  Christian. 
S94a.  Domestic  Science.  Laundry  Work,  10  hours.  Miss  Christian. 
S94b.  Domestic  Science.  Household  Economics,  10  hours.  Miss 
O’Brien. 

S94C.  Domestic  Science.  Home  Nursing,  10  hours.  Miss  O’Brien. 
S95.  Domestic  Science.  Foods  Course  for  Home  Use,  15  hours. 
Miss  Christian. 

II.  COURSES  PRIMARILY  COLLEGIATE 
Latin 

51.  Beginner’s  Latin,  30  hours.  Professor  Sihler, 

52.  College  Latin,  30  hours,  Professor  Sihler. 

54.  History  of  Roman  Literature,  30  hours.  Professor  Sihler. 
Graduate  Seminar  Courses,  Professor  Sihler. 

Greek 

Si.  Beginning  Greek,  30  hours.  Professor  Waters. 

53.  Homer,  30  hours.  Professor  Waters. 

55.  Greek  Literature,  30  hours.  Professor  Waters. 

English 

51.  English  Composition,  30  hours,  Mr.  Snow. 

52.  English  Composition,  30  hours,  Mr.  Nason  and  Mr.  Snow. 

53.  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist,  30  hours.  Professor  Kent. 
SG4,  Southern  Literature,  with  Special  Studies  of  Southern  ' 

Poets,  30  hours.  Professor  Kent. 

SG5.  British  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  30  hours, 
Professor  Kent. 

56.  Argumentation,  30  hours,  Mr.  Snow. 

57.  The  History  of  English  Literature,  60  hours,  Mr.  Nason. 

58.  American  Literature,  60  hours,  Mr.  Nason. 
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German 

51.  Beginner’s  Course,  30  hours,  Professor  McLouth  or  Assistant. 

52.  Intermediate  Course,  30  hours.  Professor  McLouth  or  As- 

sistant. 

53.  Junior  Course,  30  hours,  Professor  McLouth  or  Assistant. 

53.  (Alternate  Junior  Course.) 

54.  Advanced  Course,  30  hours.  Professor  McLouth. 

French 

51.  Elementary  Course.  30  hours,  Professor  Calais. 

52.  Intermediate  Course,  30  hours.  Professor  Calais. 

53.  Advanced  Course  and  Literature,  30  hours,  Professor  Calais. 
SG5.  French  Literature,  XVI  Century,  60  hours,  Dr.  Delamarre. 
SG6.  Advanced  French  Composition,  60  hours,  Dr.  Delamarre. 

History  and  Principles  of  Art 

Si.  The  Principles  of  Art,  30  hours.  Professor  Waters. 

Philosophy 

The  following  Courses,  announced  under  Courses  Primarily  Peda- 
gogical, may  be  taken  for  Collegiate  credits  : 

Si.  Introductory  Psychology,  30  hours,  Professor  Lough. 

S17.  Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers,  30  hours.  Professor  Ellis. 

History  and  Political  Science 

51.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 

30  hours.  Professor  Brown. 

52.  American  Civil  Government.  30  hours.  Professor  Brown. 

53.  The  French  Revolution,  30  hours.  Professor  Brown. 

Economics 

51.  Elements  of  Economics,  30  hours.  Professor  W.  H.  Lough,  Jr. 

52.  Industrial  History,  30  hours.  Dr.  Galloway. 

53.  Industrial  Organization,  30  hours.  Dr.  Galloway. 

Mathematics 

51.  Algebra,  30  hours.  Professor  Edmondson. 

52.  Plane  Geometry,  30  hours,  Professor  Slocum. 

53.  Solid  Geometry,  30  hours.  Professor  Slocum. 

54.  Trigonometry,  30  hours.  Professor  Slocum. 

55.  Analytic  Geometry,  30  hours,  Professor  Edmondson. 

56.  Calculus,  30  hours.  Professor  Edmondson, 
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Physics 

51.  General  Physics,  30  hours,  Professor  Arnold. 

52.  Mechanics,  30  hours.  Professor  Arnold. 

54.  Laboratory  Course,  30  hours,  Professor  Arnold. 

55.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course,  30  hours,  Professor  Arnold. 

56.  Laboratory  Course  in  Electrical  Practice,  30  hours.  Professor 

Arnold  and  Mr.  Le  Valley. 

57.  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  30  hours.  Professor  Arnold. 

Chemistry 

51.  General  Chemistry,  60  hours.  Professor  Hill. 

52.  General  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Course),  30  hours,  Professor 

Hill  and  Mr.  Reese. 

53.  Qualitative  Analysis  (Laboratory  Course),  60  hours,  Profes- 

sor Hill  and  Mr.  Reese. 

54.  Quantitative  Analysis  (Laboratory  Course),  60  hours,  Pro- 

fessor Hill. 

55.  Organic  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Course),  4 hours  daily.  Pro- 

fessor Hill. 

56.  Physical  Chemistry  (Lecture  Course),  30  hours,  Professor 

Lamb. 

57.  Physical  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Course),  60  hours.  Professor 

Lamb. 

58.  Electro-Chemistry  (Laboratory  Course),  60  hours,  Professor 

Lamb. 

59.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice  (Laboratory  Course),  60 

hours.  Professors  Lamb  and  Hill. 

Sio.  Research  Laboratory  Course,  Professor  Lamb  or  Professor 
Hill. 


Biology 

51.  General  Zoology,  60  hours,  Professor  Bristol. 

52.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  60  hours.  Professor 

Bristol. 

53.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  30  hours.  Professor  ' 

Bristol. 

54.  Advanced  Work  in  Zoology,  60  hours,  Professor  Bristol. 

Geography 

51.  Physiography,  30  hours,  Principal  McFarlane. 

52.  Physiography  Laboratory  Course,  60  hours.  Principal 

McFarlane. 

53.  Geography  of  Commerce,  30  hours.  Principal  McFarlane. 


Schedule  of  Hours  of  Lectures 


Hours  are  subject  to  change  to  meet  convenience  of  professors  and  students. 


Hour  : 
Mon.  to  Fri. 

Courses  Primarily 
Pedagogical. 

Courses  Primarily 
Collegiate. 

8.30-9.30  A.M. 

Introductory  Psychology. 
^School  Management. 
Model  Teaching. 

Object  Drawing. 
^Domestic  Science. 
Methods  in  High  School 
Physics, 

Shakespeare, 

Beginners’  German. 
Elementary  French. 
Elements  of  Economics. 
Trigonometry. 

Physical  Chemistry. 
General  Zodlogy. 
Physiography. 

9.30-10,30  A.M. 

Genetic  Psychology. 
^School  Management. 
Methods  in  Reading. 
Advanced  Design. 
^Domestic  Art. 

^Domestic  Art  (Dressmak- 
ing). 

^School  Gardens. 

^Domestic  Science. 
^Domestic  Science  (Home 
Course). 

Beginners’  Latin. 

Beginning  Greek. 

English  Composition. 
Southern  Literature. 
Intermediate  German. 
Intermediate  French. 
tXVI.  Century  French. 

Pol.  and  Const.  Hist’y,  U.  S. 
Plane  Geometry. 

Analytical  Geometry. 
General  Physics. 

1[Lab.  Physiography. 
Industrial  Organization. 

10. 30-11. 30  A.M. 

^Principles  of  Teaching. 
Modern  Educational 
Methods. 

^Manual  Arts. 

^Mechanical  Drawing. 
fDomestic  Art. 

^Domestic  Art  (Dressmak’g) 
^School  Gardens. 

^Domestic  Science. 
^Domestic  Science  (Home 
Course). 

Music— Dictation. 

Music— AnalysisofMaterial 
Music— Harmony. 

College  Latin. 

Principles  of  GreekTeaching. 
English  Composition. 

Junior  German. 

IXVI.  Century  French* 
American  Civil  Government. 
Industrial  History. 

Calculus. 

Mechanics, 
t General  Chemistry. 

Comparative  Anatomy. 
ILab.  Physiography. 

II. 30-12. 30  P.M. 

^Principles  of  Teaching. 
Educational  Psychology. 
Methods  in  Geography. 

1 Manual  Arts. 

^Mechanical  Drawing. 
Domestic  Art  (Advanced 
Course). 

I’School  Gardens. 
^Domestic  Science. 

Music — Melody  Writing. 
Music— Dictation  (B). 
Music— Practice  Teaching. 

History  of  Roman  Literature. 
Homer. 

British  Essayists  of  XIX. 

Century. 

Argumentation. 

T American  Literature. 

Advanced  German. 
tAdv.  French  Composition. 
Adv.  French  and  Literature. 
French  Revolution. 

Algebra. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
^General  Chemistry. 

Human  Anat.and  Physiology. 

12. 30-1. 30  P.M. 

History  of  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

Costume  Designing. 

1 Advanced  French  Compo- 
sition. 

1 American  Literature. 

Solid  Geometry. 

2-3  P.M. 

t Applied  Design. 
^Constructive  Work. 
Basketry. 

Music— Sight  Reading. 
Music— Rote  Songs. 
Music— Harmony  (B). 

IHist’y  of  English  Literature. 

Principles  of  Art. 
t Qualitative  Analysis. 
^Quantitative  Analysis. 
Organic  Chemistry, 
Geography  of  Commerce. 
Physics,  Laboratory. 
Electrochemistry. 

Biology  Laboratory. 

3-4  P.M. 

t Applied  Design. 
^Constructive  Work. 
Theory  of  Music. 
High  School  Music. 

Greek  Literature. 
l^Hist’y  of  English  Literature 
^Qualitative  Analysis. 
^Quantitative  Analysis. 
Organic  Chemistry. 

Phj'^sics,  Laboratory. 
Electrochemistry. 

Biology,  Laboratory. 

4-5  P M. 

Advanced  Design. 
Shop  Work 
Chorus  Music. 

Physics,  Laboratory. 
Electrical  Practice. 

^ Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours.  21 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical 


S2.  Introductory  Psychology 

Professor  Lough 


Language  Hall,  I, 
8.30-9.30 


An  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  Psychology.  The  course 
will  begin  with  a description  of  the  nervous  system,  its  structural  and 
functional  organization,  and  its  significance  as  a physical  basis  for  a 
study  of  mental  phenomena.  This  will  be  followed  by  a careful  study 
of  the  more  important  facts  of  normal  mental  life — attention,  percep- 
tion, memory,  reasoning,  emotion,  volition,  etc.  Simple  psychological 
experiments  will  be  performed  by  the  class. 

S7.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Language  Hall,  II, 

10.30-12.30 

District  Superintendent  Joseph  S.  Taylor 

This  course  discusses  the  broad  principles  of  teaching  in  their  historic 
relation  and  with  reference  to  current  educational  theory  and  practice. 
Among  the  topics  thus  considered  are  these  : interest ; apperception  ; 
correlation  ; the  muscular  sense  in  teaching  ; inductive,  deductive,  and 
Socratic  methods  ; the  hygiene  of  instruction.  Specific  application  of 
these  and  other  principles  is  made  to  the  following  subjects  : reading  ; 
spelling  and  meaning  of  words  ; composition  ; history  ; geography  ; 
nature  study  and  elementary  science  ; arithmetic  ; penmanship  ; draw- 
ing and  manual  training  ; the  study  period.  Discipline  and  class 
management  are  also  discussed.  A special  feature  of  the  course  is  the 
writing  of  papers  on  assigned  topics.  Many  people  know  subjects  well 
enough,  who  nevertheless  fail  in  examinations  because  they  lack  the 
skill  to  record  what  they  know  with  proper  brevity,  emphasis,  and 
perspective.  The  papers  submitted  are  returned  to  the  writers  with 
detailed  criticisms.  Those  who  do  not  expect  credit  for  the  course  may 
be  excused  from  the  written  exercises.  Those  who  desire  to  take 
the  course  should  provide  themselves  with  Dewey’s  “School  and 
‘Society”  (University  of  Chicago  Press),  “Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  and  Committee  of  Fifteen”  (Secy.  N.  E.  A.,  Winona,  Minn.), 
DeGarmo’s  “ Herbart  and  the  Herbartians”  (Scribners),  and  Taylor’s 
“Art  of  Class  Management”  (A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.). 
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S8.  School  Management  and  School 
Supervision 


Language  Hall,  II, 
8.30-10.30 


Associate  City  Superintendent  Andrew  W.  Edson 

This  course  will  include  a consideration  of  the  many  problems  pre- 
sented to  class  teachers,  heads  of  departments,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents in  the  organization  and  management  of  public  schools.  In 
conferences  and  quizzes  the  members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  a 
discussion  of  the  subjects  presented. 

The  following  topics  will  be  considered  : School  organization  ; 

plans  of  classification  and  promotion  ; programs  and  time-schedules  ; 
the  course  of  study  as  affected  by  social  and  industrial  conditions ; the 
place  and  purpose  of  each  subject,  and  the  relation  of  the  various 
subjects  to  each  other  ; the  application  of  fundamental  principles  to 
the  particular  studies  of  the  elementary  course  ; school  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Study  periods  and  home  study  ; text-books,  their  selection  and  use. 
The  recitation  ; drills  and  tests  ; departmental  teaching ; rating  of 
pupils.  Exercise  ; intermissions,  games,  and  amusements. 

Child  study  ; individual  instruction  ; the  organization  and  conduct  of 
classes  for  the  training  of  exceptional  children — the  backward,  truant, 
and  disciplinary  classes,  mental  defectives,  cripples,  deaf,  and  blind. 

Government  and  discipline  ; plans  of  pupil  self-government ; rewards 
and  punishments  ; ethical  training.  The  school  as  a social  centre  ; 
inter  relations  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents. 

Supervision  by  school  boards,  superintendents,  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, and  heads  of  departments  ; preparation  for  supervision  ; oppor- 
tunities and  problems  ; school  visitation  and  criticism  ; personal  aid ; 
conferences,  teachers’  meetings,  and  parents’  meetings  ; reports,  office 
and  clerical  work. 

Note. — An  extended  bibliography  on  the  topics  considered  will  be  furnished 
the  class.  The  University  library  and  branches  of  the  City  Library  will  have 
for  students’  use  all  the  books  to  which  reference  is  made.  Students  will  do 
well  to  bring  with  them  any  books  which  they  have  bearing  upon  school 
management  and  methods. 


This  course  will  discuss  the  training  of  teachers  for  positions  as 
critic  teachers  or  model  teachers  in  training  schools  and  normal 
colleges  and  as  primary  supervisors.  The  following  topics  will  be 
some  of  those  considered  : The  function  of  the  critic  teacher  in  peda- 
gogical training.  Special  preparation  required  for  the  critic  teacher. 


S9.  Methods  of  Model  Teaching 

Principal  Edmund 


Language  Hall,  I, 

8.30-9.3G 
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The  twofold  character  of  the  critic  teacher’s  class,  and  the  consequent 
modification  of  the  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil.  The  relation  of  critic 
teachers  to  practice  teachers.  How  to  bring  out  weak  and  strong 
points.  Methods  of  criticism.  Types  of  teachers,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  of  teaching.  Criteria  of  good  teaching.  The  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  novitiate  in  teaching. 


Si2.  Educational  Psychology 

Professor  Lough 


Language  Hall,  I, 
II. 30-12. 30 


The  lectures  present  a special  study  of  those  topics  in  psychology 
which  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  theories  and  practice  of 
education.  The  course  will  include  a study  of  the  typical  forms  of 
mental  activity  in  school  children  ; the  natural  and  artificial  conditions 
determining  the  development  of  those  mental  activities ; the  psycho- 
logical foundations  of  various  principles  of  teaching  ; and  the 
educational  value  of  the  studies  of  the  typical  curriculum. 


S17.  Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers 

Professor  Ellis 


Language  Hall,  I, 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  will  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  principles  of 
growth,  and  then  take  up  a description  of  those  changing  phases  of 
mental  life  through  which  the  mind  passes  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
together  with  a study  of  the  developmental  relations  of  these  different 
phases  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  several  methods  of  studying  children 
will  be  critically  examined,  and  the  results  of  the  more  important 
studies  of  children  which  have  bearing  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
several  school  subjects  will  be  presented. 


S21.  Modern  Educational  Methods 

Professor  Ellis 


Language  Hall,  I, 
10.30-11.30 


The  “ Follow  Nature  ” movement  in  education  from  Rousseau 
through  Schelling,  Froebel,  and  Stanley  Hall.  This  course  will  be  a 
critical  study  of  that  great  educational  movement  which  cries,  “ Back 
to  Nature,”  and  which  would  bring  all  educational  methods  into  line 
with  natural  processes  of  development. 

This  course  will  be  accepted  for  one  hour  credit  in  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Graduate  School. 


S23.  Methods  in  Geography  Association  Hall, 

11.30-12,30 

Principal  McFarlane 

In  this  course  a special  effort  will  be  made  to  prepare  teachers  to 
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handle  work  in  Geography  for  the  elementary  grades  as  outlined  in 
the  elementary  Syllabus  recently  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  course  will  include 
lectures  on  the  method  and  material  of  Geography  and  its  place  in  the 
school  curriculum.  Much  collateral  reading  will  be  required,  and  so 
far  as  time  permits,  sources  of  geographical  information  will  be  inquired 
into  and  reading  lists  for  the  several  grades  prepared. 

In  this  course  frequent  conferences  will  be  held  for  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects  of  general  interest  in  connection  with  geographic 
teaching  as  may  be  brought  up. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  of  service  : Elementary  Syllabus, 
New  York  Education  Department ; Redway's  New  Basis  of  Geography  ; 
McMurray's  Special  Method  in  Geography. 

This  course  will  be  accepted  for  one  hour  credit  in  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  Graduate  School. 


S26.  Methods  in  Reading 

Principal  Edmund 


Language  Hall,  I, 
9.30-10.30 


Reading  in  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  Methods  to  be  used  in 
teaching  a child  to  read.  Selection  of  reading  matter.  Reading  aloud. 
Oral  delivery.  The  telling  of  stories  by  teacher  and  pupil.  The  place 
of  reading  in  the  curriculum. 


S29.  Methods  in  High  School  Physics 

Professor  Arnold 


Butler  Hall, 
8.30-9.30 


A course  of  exercises  with  conferences  upon  the  laboratory  work  and 
demonstration  experiments  connected  with  the  teaching  of  physics  in 
secondary  schools,  in  which  special  opportunity  will  be  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  perform  the  experiments  of  the  New  York  State 
syllabus  or  the  syllabus  of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 


S30.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education 

Professor  Ellis 


Language  Hall,  I, 
12. 30-1. 30 


This  course  will  be  a critical  study,  beginning  with  Socrates  and 
Plato,  of  the  views  of  the  great  philosophers  as  to  the  ultimate  end  and 
fundamental  principles  of  education.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  study 
methods  and  practices.  The  object  will  be  to  determine  the  ultimate 
end  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  education,  and  thus  to  establish 
a measure  for  educational  values. 

This  course  will  be  accepted  for  one  hour  credit  in  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  ARTS 

JAMES  PARTON  HANEY,  B.S.,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Department 

Lecturer  on  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  the  Manual  Arts 
and  on  Applied  Design. 

Miss  Jessie  Hall  Bingham 

Instructor  in  Constructive  Work,  Object  Drawing,  and  Design 
Albert  W.  Garritt 

Instructor  in  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  double  (S41  and  S43),  three  weeks  course  of  lectures  by  Dr, 
Haney  is  organized  especially  for  supervisors,  and  for  teachers  and 
normal  art  students  who  wish  to  study  important  phases  of  their  work. 
One  series  of  lectures  will  present  “ Methods  of  Teaching  and  Super- 
vision of  the  Manual  Arts,”  and  one  the  subject  of  “Applied  Design.” 
Two  hours  a day  will  be  given  to  each  subject,  or  sixty  hours  in  all. 

The  fee  for  the  two  courses,  four  hours  daily  for  three  weeks,  will  be 
$30.00.  No  other  fee  is  charged  students  taking  this  work  only. 
Students  taking  six  weeks’  courses  in  other  departments,  and  paying 
the  regular  tuition  fee  of  $25.00,  may  attend  one  of  the  two 
courses  upon  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  $10.00. 

The  Advanced  Design  (Craft)  Course  S48  will  continue  for  the  entire 
summer  session  with  sixty  hours’  instruction.  The  fee  for  this  course 
will  be  $30.00,  or  for  three  of  the  six  weeks  $15.00, 

Each  of  the  separate  courses  given  by  Miss  Bingham  will  continue 
for  six  weeks,  the  first  three  weeks  being  devoted  to  work  for  the 
primary  grades  and  the  last  three  to  work  for  the  higher  grades  in  the 
elementary  school. 

The  course  in  shop  work  by  Mr.  Garritt  will  continue  for  six  weeks, 
the  first  three  being  devoted  to  elementary  constructive  work  in  wood, 
and  the  last  three  to  advanced  exercises  at  the  bench. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  will  be  given  in  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  school  term. 

Miss  Bingham’s  and  Mr.  Garritt’s  courses  (except  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing) are  offered  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  six  weeks’  courses. 
Students  enrolled  for  the  full  term,  and  paying  the  regular  fee,  may 
elect  any  of  these  courses.  Those  who  are  taking  other  work  and  who 
desire  to  take  up  three  weeks’  work  in  either  of  Miss  Bingham’s  courses, 
may  do  so  on  payment  of  a special  fee  of  $8.00.  This  is  also  the  fee  for 
the  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  fee  for  three  weeks’  work 
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in  bench  work  is  $10.00.  A material  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  payable  for 
each  three  weeks’  work  in  Courses  S45,  S47  and  S48. 

The  number  of  units  of  credit  allowed  for  each  course  is  indicated  in 
the  following  statements : 

S41.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Auditorium, 

Supervision  of  the  Manual  Arts  10.30-12.30 

Dr.  Haney 

Three  weeks,  July  1-21  {jo  hours) 

This  is  the  full  course  of  thirty  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Haney  in  the 
winter  classes  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Washington  Square.  It 
reviews  the  entire  field  of  the  arts  as  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
The  introductory  discussions  present  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
manual  branches,  including  the  general  problems  of  supervision,  the 
development  of  the  child,  and  the  service  of  the  arts  as  educational 
agents. 

Ten  lectures  on  “Methods  of  Teaching  the  Manual  Branches”  fol- 
low. These  present  in  detail  the  subjects  of  primary  and  grammar 
drawing,  design  and  constructive  work,  and  mechanical  drawing  for 
the  higher  grades.  Each  lecture  is  illustrated  with  examples  of  pupils' 
work  and  the  series  as  a whole  displays  the  varied  phases  necessary 
to  a fully  developed  and  well-coordinated  course  of  study. 

The  remaining  lectures  of  the  course  deal  with  the  professional 
aspects  of  “ Supervision,”  including  the  personal  elements  essential  to 
success,  methods  of  studying  a school  system,  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  work,  class  visits,  conferences,  principles  of  criticism, 
record  keeping,  reports  and  exhibitions.  One  or  more  lectures  will 
also  be  given  to  methods  of  study  and  the  preparation  of  papers. 

As  a whole  the  course  offers  unusual  opportunity  to  supervisors  or 
those  preparing  for  supervision,  to  review  the  professional  aspects 
of  their  work.  • {One  unit  of  credit.) 


S43.  Applied  Design 

Dr.  Haney 


Havemeyer  Hall, 
2-4 


Three  weeks,  July  1-21  ( jo  hours) 

This  course  offers  thirty  lectures  on  Color  arid  Design,  and  is  particu- 
larly planned  for  supervisors  and  departmental  teachers  of  drawing  in 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

The  principles  of  design  are  first  reviewed  in  order  and  very  fully 
illustrated  by  drawings  made  before  the  class  ; this  work  is  followed  by 
a similar  analysis  of  color.  The  notes  of  the  lectures  form  a connected 
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series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  nature  of  design,  the  acti0n  of  line, 
the  relations  of  masses,  structural  principles,  the  study  of  Motifs,  con- 
ventionalization and  the  theory  and  use  of  color.  Especial  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  decorative  use  of  natural  forms  and  the  practical  teaching 
of  color  harmony. 

Two  criticisms  are  given  each  week  on  work  brought  in  by  members 
of  the  class.  The  problems  to  be  solved  are  of  a nature  adapted  to  use 
in  schools,  attention  being  given  to  those  practical  phases  of  the 
subject  which  may  best  be  developed  in  connection  with  constructive 
work  in  various  materials.  / 

Developed  in  the  foregoing  manner  there  is  offered  to  the  student 
opportunity  to  consider  in  detail  all  the  more  important  questions 
which  arise  in  teaching  design.  Throughout  the  course  much  valuable 
illustrative  matter  will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  photographs,  plates 
and  examples  of  applied  design  in  various  materials. 

{One  unit  of  credit.) 

S44.  Advanced  Design  (Craft  Course)  Gymnasium, 

9.30-10.30 

Dr.  Haney  and  Miss  Bingham  4-5 

{Six  weeks.,  60  hours) 

This  course  is  especially  offered  to  students  who  have  taken  Course 
S43  or  who  wish  in  connection  with  that  course  on  the  principles  of 
design  to  receive  daily  personal  instruction  in  the  preparation  and 
application  of  designs  to  various  materials. 

No  lectures  will  be  delivered,  but  instead  two  criticisms  will  be  given 
daily,  one  from  9.30  to  10.30  a.m.,  and  the  other  from  4 to  5 p.m. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  course  the  instruction  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Haney  and  in  the  last  by  Miss  Bingham.  Under  Dr.  Haney  the 
student  will  prepare  a number  of  patterns  suitable  for  application  to  the 
materials  most  available  for  elementary  and  high  school  classes.  These 
will  include  designs  for  stencils,  etched  metal,  repouss6,  leather,  block 
printing,  etc.  Each  student  will  be  encouraged  to  specialize  in  his 
work  that  he  may  become  the|  better  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
materials  and  the  patterns  best  suited  to  them. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  course  the  patterns  already  designed  will  be' 
applied  and  developed  in  the  materials  for  which  they  have  been 
planned.  This  will  afford  opportunity  to  the  worker  to  familiarize 
himself  in  a practical  way  with  the  processes  and  methods  essential  to 
the  successful  development  of  similar  work  in  the  school-room.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  will  provide  their  own  materials.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  so  that  these  may  be  purchased  at  cost. 

{Two  units  of  credit.) 
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845.  Constructive  Work  for  Elementary  Schools 

Miss  Jessie  Hall  Bingham 


Gymnasium, 

2-4 


{Six  weeks,  60  hours') 

This  course  gives  practice  in  making  constructed  forms  for  both 
elementary  and  higher  grades,  and  presents  methods  for  class-room 
teaching.  The  work  for  the  most  part  requires  very  simple  tools. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  course  the  materials  used  will  be  oak  tag,  card- 
board, straw-board  and  book  linen.  The  models  will  be  suitable  for 
the  elementary  grades  and  will  be  developed  about  different  “centers 
of  interest.”  They  will  range  from  toy  furniture  forms  to  portfolios 
and  simply  bound  pamphlets  and  books. 

In  the  last  three  weeks,  advanced  grammar  and  high  school  con- 
structions will  be  developed,  including  work  in  leather  tooling, 
stenciling,  work-block  printing  and  work  in  thin  copper. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  presentation  of  the  aim  of  each  lesson, 
and  of  the  principles  involved,  will  be  followed  by  immediate  practice. 
The  methods  of  presenting  similar  lessons  to  pupils  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  instructor.  {One  unit  of  credit.) 


S46.  Object  Drawing 

Miss  Jessie  Hall  Bingham 


Gymnasium, 

8.30-9*30 


{Six  weeks,  30  hours) 

This  course  offers  practice  in  drawing  from  objects  and  presents 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  both  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

In  the  first  three  weeks  elementary  principles  will  be  considered,  and 
the  use  of  various  media  and  methods  will  be  illustrated.  Much  time 
will  be  given  to  practice  in  drawing  in  chalk,  charcoal  and  pencil,  the 
models  ranging  from  primary  toys  to  objects  suitable  for  the  higher 
grammar  grades. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  work  adapted  to  the 
advanced  grammar  and  high  school  years.  The  drawings  made  will  be 
in  light  and  shade  and  in  water  color,  familiar  objects  and  fruit  form 
being  used  as  models. 

Throughout  the  course  the  devices  used  by  successful  teachers  will  be 
reviewed  and  proper  methods  of  presenting  class-room  lessons  will  be 
offered  in  the  form  of  model  lessons  by  the  instructor. 

{One  unit  of  credit i) 
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S47.  Shop  Work 


4-5  and  two  ot 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Garritt 


Six  weeks,  July  i- August  ii  {go  hours') 


This  course  is  especially  designed  to  inform  grade  teachers  and 
others  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  woodwork  in  schools  with 
small  equipments.  / 

The  first  three  weeks  will  be  given  to  the  construction  of  models 
developed  with  the  use  of  knife,  saw  and  hammer.  A large  variety  of 
simple  useful  forms  will  be  made,  each  model  being  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  school  (especially  the  school  garden)  and  the  interests  of 
the  pupils. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  course  bench  work  will  be  offered  with  a 
limited  equipment,  such  as  might  be  available  in  smaller  town  and 
rural  schools.  The  methods  of  organizing  a shop  will  be  reviewed 
and  outlines  and  models  for  a suitable  course  of  study  will  be 
presented. 


Coincidentally  with  the  above  instruction  a number  of  typical 
(Nature  Study,  Science,  and  Industrial)  models  will  be  constructed. 
These  will  become  the  property  of  the  students.  {Two  units  of  credit.) 


S48.  Mechanical  Drawing 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Garritt 


Green  Laboratory, 
10.30-12.30 


Three  weeks,  July  22- August  ii  {30  hours) 


This  course  will  offer  practice  in  making  freehand  working,  sketches 
and  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  those 
called  upon  to  teach  mechanical  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
lays  especial  emphasis  on  class-room  methods. 

Much  practice  will  be  given  to  quick  sketching  from  simple  con- 
structed forms  and  machine  parts,  and  to  the  translation  of  these 
sketches  into  mechanical  drawings  properly  lettered  and  dimensioned. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  work  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which 
working  drawing  may  be  made  a very  practical  and  useful  subject  in 
the  grades.  The  course  will  require  work  of  at  least  one  hour  a day  in 
addition  to  the  hours  announced.  {One  unit  of  credit.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

{Three  weeks— July  i-July  21) 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
MUSICAL  ART  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 
THOMAS  TAPPER,  Principal  of  the  Department 

Thomas  Tapper 

(Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Music,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  N.  Y.  City) 
Constructive  Music,  {Melody  Writing,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Har- 
mony, and  Simple  Counterpoint.') 

Hollis  E.  Dann,  Mus.  D. 

(Professor  of  Music  at  Cornell  University) 

Chorus  Conductor  and  Lecturer  on  High  School  Music 

Miss  V.  E.  Coleman 

(Instructor  in  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  N.  Y.  City,  and  formerly  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  N.  Y.  City) 
FAementary  and  Advanced  Rote  Songs  and  Dictation 

Mr.  Emory  P.  Russell 

(Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  the  R.  I. 
State  Normal  School) 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Balliet 

(Formerly  Supervisor  of  Music,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Elements  of  Music  ; Elementary  and  A dvanced  Sight  Reading 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

By  special  agreement  between  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  and  New 
York  University,  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Public  School  Music 
Department  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  will  be  conducted  the  pres- 
ent year  in  connection  with  the  University  Summer  School  at  Univer- 
sity Heights.  The  courses  afford  to  all  engaged  in  public  or  private 
music  instruction  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Subject  in  its  application 
to  public  education.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  Music  Director,  the 
Principal,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Grade  Teacher. 

The  technical  purpose  of  the  courses  is  primarily  to  give  a compre- 
hensive training  in  the  material  of  school  music  for  all  grades,  in  its 
methods  of  presentation,  and  in  the  structure  and  analysis  of  music. 
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The  course  of  study,  while  primarily  arranged  to  aid  thos^ho  are 
professionally  active  in  Public  School  work,  is  no  less  valuple  to  the 
private  music  teacher. 

The  recent  admission  of  music  to  the  list  of  credit  subjects^r  College 
Entrance  Examination,  and  its  consequent  admission  as  a ^edit  Course 
in  the  High  Schools,  finds  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  High 
Schools  prepared  to  grant  Credit  Markings  for  musi/  study  pursued 
with  the  private  teacher.  / 

This  action  practically  makes  the  private  music  tiacher  a factor  in 
Public  School  work,  who  should  become  intimately  /cquainted  with  the 
hature  of  music  as  a Public  School  study,  with  th^bibliography  of  the 
subject,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  High  School  grades.  This  will  permit  the  teacher  to 
take  up  private  music  study  with  the  High  School  student  in  a manner 
consistent  with  the  general  demands  of  the  curriculum. 

Payment  of  a fee  of  $15.00  entitles  the  student  to  five  one  hour 
courses  in  this  department  daily  for  three  Week^.  Students  of  this 
department,  paying  the  $15.00  fee,  who  desire  to  pursue  one  or  more 
courses  in  other  departments  of  the  Summer  School,  maj  do  so  upon 
payment  of  a fee  of  $5.00  for  each  lecture  course  of  one  hour  daily  for 
three  weeks,  or  of  $7.50  for  each  practice  or  laboratory  course  reckoned 
as  one  hour  daily  for  three  weeks,  together  with  the  regular  laboratory 
or  material  fees. 

Students  taking  work  in  other  departments  of  the  Summer  School 
and  paying  the  regular  fee  of  $25.00  will  be  admitted  to  one  or  more 
of  the  classes  of  the  music  department  upon  payment  of  a fee  of  $5.00 
for  each  class  of  one  hour  daily.  The  courses  may  also  be  included  in 
the  election  of  courses  by  regular  students  under  the  general  rules  with- 
out special  fee. 

S5ia.  Theory  of  Music  and  Elementary  Sight  Museum, 

Reading  (A)  3-4 

Mrs.  Balliet 

Study  and  definitions  of  music  signs.  The  general  terminology  of 
music.  The  history  and  derivation  of  music  symbols.  Practical  appli- 
cation in  music  reading  and  music  writing. 

The  work  in  Elementary  Sight  Reading  (A)  is  applied  to  books  and 
charts  used  in  the  first  three  grades.  An  indispensable  course  to  grade 
teachers,  and  a valuable  review  for  those  who  are  about  to  undertake 
supervision. 

Some  application  of  Kindergarten  music,  with  music  of  the  primary 
grades  is  made. 

Daily  written  work  is  required. 


THE  ENTRANCE  STAIRWAY  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


VIEW  FROM  LIBRARY  DOME  ACROSS  CAMPUS  TO  THE  EAST,  SHOWING  THE  SOUND  AND  HILLS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
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851b.  Sight  Reading  (B) 

Mrs.  Balliet 


Museum, 

2-3 


See  under  Music  Theory  and  Sight  Reading  (A). 

Sight  Reading  (B)  applies  the  principles  of  (A)  to  the  grammar  grades. 
Class  and  individual  reading  is  required. 


852a.  Rote  Songs 


Miss  Coleman 


Museum, 

2-3 


The  purpose  of  the  Rote  Song  in  the  primary  grades  is  fully  con- 
sidered. Methods  of  presentation,  including  study  of  the  poems  and 
of  the  music.  Rote  Songs,  with  and  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. 

The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  studied,  and  a definite  vocabulary 
of  Rote  Songs  is  acquired. 


853a.  Melody  Writing 

Principal  Tapper 


Museum, 
II. 30-12. 30 


The  art  of  melodic  invention.  Analysis  and  construction  of  melody 
in  the  Phrase  and  Period  forms  ; in  major  and  in  minor.  The  required 
daily- written  work  gives  practice  in  rhythmic  forms  ; in  the  various 
chromatic  inflections  (without  modulation) ; in  definite  modulation  to 
nearly  related  keys. 

This  course  is  invaluable  to  the  supervisors  and  grade  teachers  who 
need  to  supplement  the  Sight  Reading  material  of  the  text-book  with 
original  blackboard  exercises. 

It  is  further  valuable  to  the  teacher  who  desires  to  include  in  the 
music  course  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  impulse,  permitting  children 
to  gain  greater  facility  in  music  reading  through  music  writing. 

Daily  written  work  is  required. 


854a.  Dictation  (A) 

Miss  Coleman 


Museum, 

10.30-11.30 


This  course  in  Ear  Training  and  Dictation  is  intended  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  scale  relations,  simple  chromatic  inflections,  and 
the  simpler  rhythms.  It  thus  becomes  of  direct  value,  both  in  sight 
reading  and  in  listening  to  music. 

Dictation  (A)  develops  the  subject  to  the  extent  that  it  is  applied  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  provides  special  lessons  in  showing  how 
to  prepare  and  present  dictation  lessons  in  the  class-room^ 
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854b.  Dictation  (B) 


Museum, 
II. 30-12.30 


Miss  Coleman 

See  Dictation  (A)  for  general  statement. 

Dictation  (B)  considers  the  subject  as  it  is  applied  in  the  grammar 
grades.  The  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  lesson  is  carefully 
considered.  Relation  of  Dictation  to  music  writing  (melody  and 
chord  progression). 

Outline  lessons  applicable  in  the  grammar  grades  are  provided,  and 
suggestions  for  further  study  are  given. 


S5Sa.  Analysis  of  Material  (A-B)  Language  Hall,  I, 

10. 30-1 1.30 


Mr.  Russell 

The  two  courses  provide  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  of  Public  School  Music  in  books  and  charts.  The 
material  for  each  year  is  analyzed  in  detail.  The  method  of  preparing 
and  presenting  a lesson  is  explained.  Instruction  and  suggestions  are 
given  in  school-room  methods,  devices  of  presentation,  purpose  and 
relation  of  songs  and  studies,  arrangement  of  the  music  programme  for 
the  year,  term,  month,  and  week.  Some  practice  in  reading  and  inter- 
pretation is  included  in  these  courses. 


856a.  Harmony  (A) 

Principal  Tapper 


Museum, 

10.30-n.30 


This  is  a practical  course  in  music  writing  and  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  melodies,  on  scale  and  chord  basis,  and  the  art  of 
writing  for  four  voices  form  the  subject  of  daily  lessons,  for  which 
considerable  written  work  is  demanded.  The  work  Harmony  (A)  takes 
up  the  analysis  and  construction  of  music  to  the  Secondary  Seventh 
Chords. 

This  course  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  reading  and  interpretation  of 
part  music.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  leading  of  voices, 
sequences,  cadences,  and  the  simpler  modulations. 


856b.  Harmony  (B)  Auditorium, 

Principal  Tapper  2-3 

See  Harmony  (A). 

This  course  continues  the  preceding,  from  the  Inversion  of  the 
Dominant  Seventh  Chord  to  the  subject  of  Modulation.  Some  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  daily  to  the  Elements  of  Counterpoint  as  a basis  of 
two  and  three-part  writing. 

Classic  examples  are  analyzed. 

Daily  written  work  is  required. 
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S57a.  High  School  Music 

Dr.  Dann 


Auditorium, 

3-4 


The  larger  forms  of  choral  music  are  studied. 

The  principal  topics  of  instruction  in  this  course  are  test,  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  voices,  programmes  for  the  High  School  music 
recitation,  Supplementary  Music,  the  relation  of  High  School  music  to 
the  grades,  and  its  place  as  a credit  study  in  the  curriculum. 


SsSa.  Practice  Teaching 

Mr.  Russell 


Language  Hall,  I, 
II. 30-12. 30 


’ The  students  of  this  course  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  school  music  in  a lesson  given  to  a class  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor,  Mr.  Russell. 

The  presentation  of  the  lesson,  its  relation  to  what  the  pupil  has 
already  acquired,  the  text  to  be  studied,  and  the  principles  to  be  illus- 
trated by  original  blackboard  work,  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson. 


859a.  Chorus 


Dr.  Dann 


Auditorium, 

4-5  P.M. 


One  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  this-important  subject.  It  is  not  a period 
of  recreation  or  uninstructive  song  singing,  but  a series  of  valuable 
lessons  in  the  technical  and  interpretative  elements  of  choral  music. 
The  possibilities  of  the  school  chorus  are  thoroughly  investigated, 
methods  are  exemplified,  applied  and  explained.  The  most  suitable 
material  for  use  in  Grammar,  High,  and  Normal  Schools  is  fully 
discussed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jessup,  Director 

{Director  of  Cord  and  Raffia  Construction  Work  and  Sewing,  Public 
Schools  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  Boroughs.) 


Instructors- 

instructors.  ^ Logue, 


Supervisory  Teachers  in 
Public  Schools  of  Manhattan. 


The  work  in  the  various  courses  of  this  department  has  been 
planned  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Jessup  and  will  be  taught  this 
summer  by  her  assistants.  Mrs.  Jessup  will  be  present  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  the  course. 
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The  Department  of  Industrial  Art  offering  courses  in  the  Summer 
School  and  at  Washington  Square  during  the  collegiate  year,  has  been 
created  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  instruction  in 
Domestic  Art,  including  Cord  and  Raffia  Construction  Work,  Weaving, 
Basketry,  Sewing,  Drafting,  Costume  Designing  and  Garment-making. 

These  classes  are  intended  to  fit  teachers  for  special  work,  either 
in  the  day  or  night  schools  ; but  they  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to 
add  this  subject  to  their  general  pedagogical  equipment.  The 
instruction  will  include  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  technical 
work.  The  Summer  School  will  give  a certificate  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  any  of  the  courses.  Credit  will  be  given 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  New  York  City  Schools  for  the 
courses  in  Domestic  Art,  and  certificates  for  these  courses  will 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  year’s  professional  training  in  the  case 
of  teachers  holding  License  No.  i.  Persons  desiring  to  take  courses 
in  this  Department  are  requested  to  notify  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  School  of  their  intention  before  June  ist,  in  order  that 
material  may  be  purchased.  A complete  set  of  models,  such  as  are 
used  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools,  will  be  made  and  may  be  re- 
tained by  each  student  in  the  course. 


S6i.  Domestic  Art 


Miss  Logue 


Green  Laboratory, 
9.30-11.30 


This  course  includes  instruction  in  cord  and  raffia  work,  weaving, 
chair  caning  and  simple  basketry.  The  technical  instruction  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  on  Manual  Training  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing. Blackboard  illustrations  will  form  a part  of  each  lesson. 


S62.  Domestic  Art— Advanced  Course 

Miss  Logue 


Green  Laboratory, 
II. 30-12. 30 


A graded  course  of  instruction  in  sewing,  pattern  drafting  and  gar- 
ment-making, as  taught  in  elementary  schools,  will  be  presented. 
Blackboard  illustration  of  stitches  and  methods  of  teaching  are  included 
in  the  schedule. 


S63.  Domestic  Art — Dressmaking 

Miss  Close 


Green  Laboratory, 
9. 30-11.30 


This  course  includes  instruction  in  machine  sewing,  drafting,  and 
dressmaking,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  evening  and 
high  schools.  In  connection  with  the  practical  work,  instruction  will 
be  given  in  textiles  and  domestic  economy. 
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S64.  Costume  Designing 


Green  Laboratory, 
1 2. 30-1. 30 


Miss  Close 

This  course  includes  sketching  of  costumes  in  pencil  and  water 
color,  and  is  recommended  to  students  in  connection  with  S63  Domestic 
Art,  to  which  the  work  is  directly  applied. 


S65.  Basketry 


Miss  Logue 


Green  Laboratory, 

2-3 


The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
various  styles  of  woven  and  coiled  basketry.  The  history  of  the 
designs  in  Indian  baskets  will  be  studied.  Instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  native  materials  will  be  given  and  experiments  made  in  their 
application. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

HENRY  GRISCOM  PARSONS,  Director 

SQia.  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Garden  of  the  Schwab  Estate 
Conducting  Gardens  for  the  9.30-12,30 

Education  of  Children 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  charge  of  or  teach 
in  children’s  gardens. 

The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  periods.  The  lectures 
take  up  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  work  ; the  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing of  the  garden  ; soil,  plant,  and  fertility  problems  ; methods  of 
handling  children  in  gardens,  and  social  features  connected  therewith. 
The  needs  of  different  localities  are  considered.  Attention  is  given  to 
insect  life  and  methods  of  presenting  it  to  children.  The  laboratory 
period  is  spent  in  the  workshop  and  garden,  where  the  students  do  all 
the  practical  details  of  the  actual  work.  In  the  workshop  the  students 
are  shown  how  to  use  simple  material  in  experiments  suitable  to  the 
garden  and  class-room.  In  the  garden  each  student  plants  and  cares 
for  a model  child’s  plot,  and  during  the  course  performs  all  the  element- 
ary steps  of  garden  making. 

The  gift  of  the  Schwab  estate  to  the  University  places  at  the  disposal 
of  this  department  the  fine  old  garden  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  large 
property.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  therefore  under  ideal  conditions. 

There  are  three  large  children’s  gardens  in  operation  within  easy  reach 
of  the  University,  each  presenting  a different  phase  of  the  work. 
Opportunity  will  be  made  to  visit  these  gardens. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  supply  a selected  list  of  suitable  books  and  pamphlets  for 
the  use  of  this  class. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams,  Director 
{J)irector  of  Domestic  Science  Work  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Greater  New  York) 


Instructors 

Miss  M.  Katherine  Christian  Miss  Winifred  A.  Roe 

(Teachers  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools,  N.  Y.  City) 


Branches  of  Domestic  Science 

Course  in  general  cookery,  chemistry  of 
foods,  and  physiology  of  digestion. 
Dietetics. 

[ Infant  Diet. 

Course  for  home  use. 


Foods : 


Normal  Course 


Household  Economics. 


Laundry  Work. 
Nursing. 


The  complete  normal  course  will  consist  the  first  three  weeks  of  one 
hour  lecture  daily  on  foods,  and  two  hours’ practice  in  general  cooking, 
and  the  last  three  weeks  of  two  hours’  practice  in  invalid  cooking, 
cooking  of  foods  for  children,  preparing  and  serving  of  meals,  and 
two  hours’  practice  in  Household  Economics,  Home  Nursing  and 
Laundry  Work. 

The  complete  course  will  be  reckoned  as  a 6o  hours’  course  and  may 
be  elected  as  such  by  students  paying  the  tuition  fee  of  $25.00.  There 
will  be  a special  charge  of  $10.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used  in 
the  course. 

The  complete  course  (numbered  S93)  has  also  been  subdivided  into 
courses,  each  two  hours  daily  for  one  week  (numbered  93a,  93b,  94a, 
94b,  94c).  The  tuition  fee  for  each  of  these  courses  will  be  $5.00,  and 
the  material  fee  for  each  $3.00  when  taken  separately. 

The  course  for  home  use  (numbered  S95)  is  given  two  hours  daily  for 
three  weeks,  and  is  not  iftcluded  in  the  normal  course.  The  tuition  fee 
for  the  course  is  $15.00,  and  the  material  fee  $5.00. 

All  the  courses,  except  the  one  designated  “for  home  use,”  are  for 
the  instruction  of  those  wishing  to  teach  the  subject.  They  will  include 
lectures  on  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  introduction  and  presenta- 
tion, laboratory  work,  and  collateral  reading. 

The  course  for  home  use  is  designed  specially  for  housekeepers  who 
cannot  give  the  time  necessary  to  the  normal  course,  but  who  desire 
instruction  in  this  important  subject.  All  the  fundamentals  are 
given  in  this  course,  including  those  in  dietetics  and  infant  diet,  but  the 
course  is  given  in  a more  practical  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
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have  not  had  sufficient  scientific  training  to  take  the  Normal  Course. 
This  course  is  open  also  to  regular  teachers  or  any  others  who  may 
desire  to  add  to  their  general  culture,  or  who  feel  its  need  in  their  home 
life.  No  University  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 


S93.  Domestic  Science — Complete  Normal  Course 

(including  93a,  93b,  94a,  94b,  94c).  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Lecture,  9.30-10.30 
Laboratory,  10.30-12.30 
Miss  M.  Katherine  Christian 

This  course  covers  the  classification  of  food  stuffs  with  reference  to 
composition  and  nutritive  value  ; their  selection,  care  and  preservation  ; 
the  underlying  principles  of  their  preparation  for  food,  with  supple- 
mentary laboratory  work  in  the  analyses  and  cooking  of  the  typical 
foods  as  an  illustration  of  these  principles.  This  course  includes  all 
the  other  branches,  but  each  of  the  other  branches  may  be  taken 
separately.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  cooking  of  all  foods 
in  general  use,  in  addition  to  special  foods  for  infants  and  children  and 
those  foods  for  the  sick  which  are  named  under  93a,  the  analyses 
of  foods  of  the  different  types  with  chemical  tests  for  the  food 
principles,  and  the  physiology  of  digestion  illustrated  by  artificial 
methods.  The  course  is  credited  as  a 60  hours’  course  in  methods. 
The  fee  for  material  for  the  complete  course  will  be  $io.oo. 

Those  who  take  this  course  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  General 
Chemistry  and  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  and  Physics. 


893a. 


Domestic  Science — Dietetics  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

10.30-12.30 


Miss  M.  Katherine  Christian 


July  22-28 


Though  this  course  is  primarily  designed  for  professional  nurses,  who 
feel  the  need  of  more  knowledge  in  preparing  nourishment  for  their 
patients,  it  will  be  found  helpful  for  use  in  the  home  care  of  the  sick, 
who  often  suffer  for  proper  nourishment.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  specially  adapted  to  the  sick  with  specific  instruc- 
tion in  diets  for  different  diseases.  Length  of  course,  10  hours. 

Foods  which  will  be  prepared  : 


Beverages 

Broths 

Gruels 

jellies 

Custards 


Other  egg  prep- 
arations 
Beef  juice 
Beef  Tea 


Milk  ; 
Peptonized 
Koumyss 
Junket 
Ices 


Menus  will  be  planned  for  liquid,  light  and  convalescent  diets. 
Material  fee  for  this  course,  when  taken  separately,  $3.00. 
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893b.  Domestic  Science— Children’s  Diet 

Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

10. 30-12.30 

Miss  M.  Katherine  Christian 
July  29-Aug.  4 

This  course  includes  the  diet  of  infants  and  children  from  birth 
through  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Length  of  course,  10  hours.  Material  fee  for  this  course,  $3.00. 

894a.  Domestic  Science — Laundry  Work 

Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

8.30-10.30 

Miss  M.  Katherine  Christian 
July  22-28 

This  course  discusses  the  equipment  and  care  of  the  laundry.  The 
laundering  of  body,  bed  and  table  linen  ; colored  fabrics  and  flannels  ; 
the  preservation  of  colors  ; the  removal  of  stains.  The  use  and  abuse 
of  aids  in  the  laundry,  and  their  manufacture.  Length  of  course, 
10  hours.  Material  fee  for  this  course  by  itself,  $3.00. 


894b.  Domestic  Science— Household  Economics 

Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

8.30-10.30 

Miss  Winifred  A.  Roe 


July  22-July  28 

7’/^^  .•  Location,  drainage,  etc.  Lighting.  Heating — Kinds  of 

fuel ; comparative  fuel,  value  and  cost ; heating  apparatus.  Ventila- 
tion. Sanitation.  Plumbing.  Construction  and  furnishing  from  artis- 
tic, economic,  and  hygienic  standpoints — Living  room  ; bedroom  ; 
dining  room  ; kitchen  room.  Care  of  furnishings — Hangings  ; rugs  ; 
hardwood  floors.  Household  administration — Duties  of  employees  ; 
keeping  of  accounts. 

Material  fee  for  this  course,  $3.00.  Length  of  course,  10  hours. 


894c. 


Domestic  8cience—Home  Nursing  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

8.30-10.30 ' 


Miss  Winifred  A.  Roe 


July  29-August  4 

Sick  Room : Location.  Furnishing.  Care.  Bed-making^ — Turning 
patient;  removal  of  draw  sheet;  changing  sheets  with  patient  in  bed. 
Nurse — Duties  ; emergencies  ; what  to  do  until  doctor  arrives.  Treat- 
ment of  burns,  cuts,  bruises,  shock  ; antidotes  for  poisons.  Bandages 
— Kinds  and  methods  of  applying.  Length  of  course,  10  hours. 
Material  fee  for  this  course,  $3.00. 
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895.  Domestic  Science — F oods. 

Course  for  Home  Use  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

9.30-11.30 


Miss  Winifred  A.  Roe 
July  i-July  21 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  the  making  and  care  of  the  fire, 
dish-washing,  care  of  the  kitchen,  furnishing  and  care  of  dining- 
room, table  setting,  composition  of  foods,  food  values,  and  proper 
combinations  in  the  planning  of  menus  and  serving  a breakfast,  a 
luncheon,  and  a course  dinner.  Length  of  course,  30  hours. 

No  University  credit  is  given  for  this  course.  Material  fee  for  this 
course,  $5-00. 


II. — Courses  Primarily  Collegiate 


LATIN 

Si.  Beginners’  Course 


Professor  Sihler 


Language  Hall,  III, 

9.30-10.30 


The  maturer  power  of  Summer  School  students  or  Collegiate  Division 
students  makes  it  possible,  as  experience  has  shown,  to  traverse  through 
practical  exercises  (both  of  analysis  and  of  making  Latin  in  almost 
equal  ratio)  the  inflections  of  noun  (with  pronoun  and  adjective)  and 
verb,  up  to  the  point  when  the  reading  of  Phaedrus’  Fables  or  of 
Eutropius’  Breviary  of  Roman  history  may  be  profitably  begun. 

GilHersleeve’s  Latin  Primer  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.). 


82.  College  Latin 


Professor  Sihler 


Language  Hall,  III, 
10.30-11.30 


The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  in  reading  selected  authors  and 
in  writing  pieces  of  connected  Latin  prose.  Authors  will  be  chosen 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  students  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
whereby  those  having  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language 
but  of  differing  degrees  of  proficiency  may  pursue  work  for  which 
they  are  fitted. 

Note.— Students  desiring  to  elect  this  course,  or  the  preceding  one,  are 
requested  to  correspond  with  Professor  Sihler  before  the  opening  of  the  Sum- 
mer School, 


84.  History  of  Roman  Literature 

Professor  Sihler 


Language  Hall,  III, 
II. 30-12.30 


Lectures  and  readings  from  Roman  authors,  approximately  to  death 
of  Augustus,  14  A.D.  The  little  manual  of  Wilkins  to  be  used  by 
students  (Macmillan’s). 
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Graduate  Seminar  Courses 

Each  course  requires  a minimum  of  four  hours  daily  work  in  the 
Huebner  collection.  Such  course,  with  daily  presentation  of  written 
work,  and  with  daily  conferences  with  Professor  Sihler,  may  be  taken 
in  1908,  in  some  one  of  the  following  spheres  of  work : 

1.  The  Works  of  Suetonius. 

2.  A Course  in  Latin  Epigraphy. 

3.  The  Life  of  Nero,  from  the  Sources. 

4.  Lucan,  with  comparison  of  historical  sources  of  Civil  War. 

5.  Ribbeck’s  Fragments  of  Roman  Dramatic  Writers. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


Si.  Beginning  Greek 

Professor  Waters 


Language  Hall,  I, 
9.30-10.30 


The  principles  of  inflection  and  syntax,  with  selected  readings 
from  the  first  book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  The  method  is  inductive, 
all  principles  being  learned  from  direct  observation.  Great  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  acquisition  and  grasp  of  a good  vocabulary, 
each  word  having  one  exact  and  constant  English  equivalent.  Synop- 
tical charts  are  used.  Simple  prose  composition.  Text-book  : White’s 
First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  & Co.). 


S2.  Principles  of  Greek  Teaching 

Professor  Waters 


Language  Hall,  I, 
10. 30-11. 30 


A reading  course  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  beginning  with  the  first 
book.  The  method  is  pedagogical  and  essentially  an  advanced  appli- 
cation of  the  method  employed  in  the  preceding  course.  Goodwin’s 
Xenophon' s Anabasis  (Ginn  & Co.). 


S3.  Homer 


Professor  Waters 


Language  Hall, 
II. 30-12. 30 


A reading  course,  with  a study  of  method  and  of  Homeric  verse  and 
dialect.  Keep’s  First  Three  Books  of  the  Iliad.  Open  to  those  who 
have  mastered  grammar  and  read  at  least  one  book  of  the  Anabasis. 


S5.  Greek  Literature  Language  Hall,  I, 

3~4 

Professor  Waters 

From  Homer  and  the  beginning  of  Greek  Literature  to  the  Alex, 
andrian  poet,  Theocritus.  The  lectures  in  this  course  include  epic, 
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lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  with  selected  readings,  followed  by  the 
prose  literature  representing  historical,  philosophical,  rhetorical, 
and  critical  writers.  Capps’,  Fowler’s,  Mahaffy’s,  and  Jebb’s  manuals 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  following  the  course. 


ENGLISH 

Si.  English  Composition 


Mr.  Snow 


Language  Hall,  III, 
9.30-10.30 


A study  of  good  use  and  of  the  principles  of  composition.  Two  or 
three  short  themes  weekly.  Individual  criticism. 

Equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  English  i in  the  Collegiate  Division. 


S2.  English  Composition  Language  Hall,  III, 

10. 30-11.30 

Mr.  Nason  and  Mr.  Snow 

A study  of  the  forms  of  prose  literature,  especially  exposition,  narra- 
tion, and  criticism.  One  long  theme  weekly.  Individual  criticism. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  passed  Si  or  its  equivalent. 

Equivalent  to  the  second  half  of  English  i in  the  Collegiate  Division. 


S3.  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist 

Professor  Kent 


Language  Hall,  II, 
8.30-9.30 


This  course,  by  following  a conjectural  chronology  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  will  attempt  to  exhibit  his  growth  as  an  artist  both  in  dramatic 
structure  and  in  literary  expression.  It  will  endeavor  to  show  that 
with  his  deepening  and  widening  experience  came  a freer  and  a firmer 
grasp  of  life,  bolder  attempts  at  the  solution  of  its  complex  problems, 
and  a finer  skill  in  revealing  its  manifold  manifestations. 

Text-books:  Barrett  Wendell’s  Shakespere ; Kent’s  Shakespeare 

Note  Book  ; and  a single  volume  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 


SG4. 


Southern  Literature,  with  Special  Studies  of 
Southern  Poets  Language  Hall,  II, 

9.30-10.30 


Professor  Kent 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  literature  in 
the  Southern  States  from  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  through 
the  era  of  colonization  and  nation-building,  the  national  period,  and  the 
period  of  division  and  reunion,  to  the  present  era  of  re-established 
nationalism. 

The  poets  used  to  illustrate  the  later  periods  will  be  Poe,  Simms, 
Timrod,  Hayne,  Ryan,  Thompson,  Lanier,  Hope,  Mrs.  Preston,  and 
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several  living  poets.  Text  books : Holliday’s  History  of  Southern 
Literature;  Hubner’s  Southern  Poets.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  poets  selected  for  special  study. 

This  course  will  be  credited  as  a half  course  in  the  Graduate  School. 
A limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduates  will  be  admitted  by 
special  permission  of  the  instructor. 


SG5.  British  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century 


Professor  Kent 


Language  Hall,  II, 
1 1. 30-12. 30 


No  literary  form  lends  itself  more  readily  to  class  study  than  the  essay 
and  in  no  century  is  the  British  Essay  more  varied  or  valuable  than  in 
the  Nineteenth.  From  the  opening  of  the  century  to  its  close 
the  essayists  are  significantly  instructive  and  delightfully  entertaining. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  this,  by  studies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  the  Blackwood  Reviewers,  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
DeQuincey,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Pater,  and 
Stevenson.  Copious  references  for  class  studies  and  parallel  reading 
will  be  given. 

This  course  will  be  credited  as  a half  course  in  the  Graduate  School. 
A limited  number  of  qualified  undergraduates  will  be  admitted  by 
special  permission  of  the  instructor. 


S6.  Argumentation 


Mr.  Snow 


Language  Hall, 
11,30-12.30 


Argumentation  and  public  speaking.  Lectures  and  recitations  on 
the  analysis  of  propositions,  laws  and  uses  of  evidence,  processes  and 
methods  of  argument.  Practical  work  in  brief-drawing  and  forensic 
writing.  Study  in  persuasion  with  material  drawn  from  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  Oral  delivery  of  arguments. 


S7.  The  History  of  English  Literature 

Mr.  Nason 


Language  Hall,  II, 
2-4 


The  development  of  English  literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
to  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  with  illustrative  readings  ; 
outside  reading  ; class  discussion. 

Equivalent  to  English  4 in  the  Collegiate  Division. 
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S8.  American  Literature 


Mr.  Nason 


Language  Hall,  III, 
II. 30-1. 30 


The  development  of  American  literature  and  its  relation  to  British 
and  to  Continental  literature.  Lectures  with  illustrative  readings ; 
outside  reading  ; class  discussion. 

Equivalent  to  English  9 in  the  Collegiate  Division. 


GERMAN 

In  this  department  work  is  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  two 
classes  of  students  : those  who  desire  to  acquire  a somewhat  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  German,  and  those  who,  already  possessing 
a good  knowledge  of  the  modern  language  and  literature,  desire  to 
study  some  of  the  older  Germanic  dialects,  to  investigate  some  impor- 
tant literary  period,  or  to  undertake  a systematic  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  modern  language  teaching.  This  latter  class  of  work  is 
especially  for  teachers  of  German.  The  courses  are  carefully  corre- 
lated with  those  of  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division. 

51.  Beginners’  Course  Language  Hall,  III, 

8. 30-9-30 

Professor  McLouth  and  Mr.  Smith 

The  work  in  this  course  will  comprise  a rapid  survey  of  the  important 
parts  of  the  grammar,  the  reading  of  some  easy  and  interesting 
stories,  and  as  much  practice  in  conversation  as  the  time  allows. 
Text-book  : Bierwirth’s  Beginning  German.  It  will  prepare  students 
for  Course  2 of  the  Washington  Square, Division  the  following  Autumn. 

52.  Intermediate  Course  Language  Hall,  III, 

9.30-10.30 

Professor  McLouth  and  Mr.  Smith 

The  modern  German  novel.  In  this  course  Sudermann’s  Frau 
Sorgey  or  Frey  tag’s  Der  Rittmeister  von  Aliroseny  or  C.  F.  Meyer’s  Der 
Heilige  will  be  read  and  discussed  by  the  class.  Lectures  will  be  given 
by  the  instructor  on  the  history  of  the  novel  in  Germany  and  on  the 
historical  background  of  the  work  read.  Members  will  also  be  admitted 
to  some  general  lectures  on  Germany,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
Intended  for  students  who  have  completed  Course  i of  the  Washington 
Square  Division  or  an  equivalent,  and  will  prepare  for  Course  3 of  that 
school. 
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S3.  Junior  Course 


Language  Hall,  III, 
10.30-11.30 


Professor  McLouth 

The  work  in  this  course  will  comprise  a careful  study  by  the  students 
of  some  piece  of  classical  literature,  and  lectures  by  the  professor  upon 
the  literary  period  immediately  concerned.  This  year’s  selection  may 
be  made  by  the  class  from  the  following:  Goethe’s  Iphigenie,  Tasso; 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm^  Nathan  der  Weise ; Schiller’s 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Maria  Stuart.  As  much  time  as  possible 
will  be  given  to  conversation. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  completed  Course  2 
of  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  or  its  equivalent,  and 
will  prepare  for  Course  4 of  that  school  in  the  following  Autumn. 


S3.  (Alternate  Junior  Course) 

Some  of  the  more  popular  German  epics.  In  this  course  the  class 
will  read  and  discuss  selections  from  Voss’s  Luise,  Goethe’s  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,  Scheffel’s  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdkkingen,  and  J.  Wolff's 
Tannhduser.  Lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  will  be  given  by 
the  instructor  on  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  poems  and  on  the 
literary  periods  under  discussion.  These  courses  are  intended  for 
students  who  have  com.pleted  Course  2 of  the  Washington  Square 
Division  or  its  equivalent,  and  will  prepare  for  Course  4 of  that 
school. 


S4.  Advanced  Course 


Language  Hall,  III, 
11.3Q--12.30 


Professor  McLouth 

Studies  in  the  Storm  and  Stress  Period  of  German  Literature.  The  class 
will  study  this  literary  movement  in  selections  from  the  followingworks  : 
Goethe’s  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen  ; Schiller’s  Die  Rduber;  Klinger’s  Sturm 
und  Drang;  Leisewitz’s  Julius  von  Tarent ; Lenz’s  Der  Hojfneister ; 
Wagner’s  Die  Kindermdrderin ; Muller’s  Golo  und  Genoveva,  and 
Schubart’s  poems.  Papers  upon  Rousseau,  Lessing,  Hamann,  and 
Herder  will  be  presented.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  instructor  on 
the  origin,  course  and  results  of  this  intellectual  movement.  The 
Ottendorfer  Germanic  Library,  containing  over  twelve  thousand  vol- 
umes on  German  literature  and  philology,  will  furnish  ample  material 
for  reading  or  investigation. 


FRENCH 


Si.  Elementary  Course 


Language  Hall,  II, 
8. 30-9 -30 


Professor  Calais 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of 
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French.  The  aim  kept  in  view  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquire  a correct  pronunciation  in  the  reading  of  French  prose,  and 
through  daily  practice  to  understand  simple  French  when  spoken.  The 
essentials  of  grammar,  illustrated  with  copious  exercises,  will  be 
reviewed.  Reading  will  begin  with  the  first  lesson. 

Text-books  : Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar  (Abridged  Edi- 

tion, D.  C.  Heath  & Co.) ; Syms’  Easy  French  Reader  (American 
Book  Co.). 


S2.  Intermediate  Course 

Professor  Calais 


Language  Hall,  II, 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  is  intended  for  students  having  taken  the  Elementary 
Course  or  its  equivalent.  The  study  of  the  French  Syntax,  with  easy 
exercises  in  composition,  will  be  a distinct  feature  of  this  course,  while 
the  reading  of  the  works  of  eminent  French  writers  in  prose  and  of 
dramatists  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  conversation.  The 
medium  of  instruction  will  be  the  French  language  so  far  as  possible. 

Text-books  : Fran9ois,  Introductory  French  Composition  (American 

Book  Co.) ; Balzac,  Eugdnie  Grandet  (Henry  Holt  & Co. ) ; Augier 
and  Sandeau,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (American  Book  Co.)  ; Fraser 
and  Squair,  French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.). 


S3.  Advanced  Course  and  Literature 

Professor  Calais 


Language  Hall,  II, 
II. 30-12. 30 


This  course  will  include  a series  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  French 
Literature  of  the  XIXth  Century.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  on  the 
Romantic  movement  in  France,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo,  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Theo.  Gautier,  will  be 
studied  and  commented  upon.  French  Composition  illustrating  the 
rules  of  Syntax  will  be  given.  This  course,  so  far  as  possible,  will  be 
conducted  in  the  French  language. 

Text-books  : Pellissier,  Le  Mouvement  littdraire  au  XIX^  si  hie ; 

Fran9ois,  A dvanced  French  Composition  (American  Book  Co.)  ; Victor 
Hugo,  Hernani. 


S Gs.  The  French  Literature  in  the  Library, 

Sixteenth  Century  9. 30- 11.30 

Professor  Delamarre 

Lectures  and  readings  of  texts  from  ‘ ‘ Morceaux  choisis  du  XVIe 
sihle  par  DarmesteterP 

This  course  is  accepted  for  credit  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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S G6.  Advanced  French  Composition  Library, 

and  Conversation  ii. 30-1. 30 

Professor  Delamar^ 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  wish  to  develop  their  ability  in 
writing  and  speaking  French  ; it  shows  the  students  how  to  increase 
their  vocabulary  and  frame  sentences.  Essays  and  translations.  Con- 
versations on  literary  topics.  Text-book  : Morceaux  choisis  des 

classiques  Fran^ais  du  X Vile  sihle  par  Bernardin  (Delagrave). 

This  course  is  accepted  for  credit  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  is  open 
only  to  graduate  students. 


HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  ART 


Si.  The  Principles  of  Art 

Professor  Waters 


Language  Hall,  I, 
2-3 


This  is  a course  intended  as  an  appreciative  study  of  Art  in  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture  and  Painting.  Lectures  and  illustrations  by  photo- 
graphs, diagrams,  etc.,  will  be  the  method  of  the  course.  A number 
of  negatives  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  class,  by  means  of  which 
note  books  will  be  illustrated  with  prints  in  blue.  The  text  and  refer- 
ence books  will  be  Tarbell’s,  Gardner’s,  von  Mach’s,  Walter’s,  Mar- 
quand’s,  Hamlin’s,  and  Drerup’s  manuals  on  architecture,  sculpture, 
vases,  gems,  coins  and  painting. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  announced  under  the  heading 
“ Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical.” 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Si.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  Language  Hall,  III, 

of  the  United  States  9.30-10.30 

Professor  Brown 

Prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  Colonial  System  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  course 
extends  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  through 
the  Period  of  Reconstruction.  Its  aim  is  to  explain  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Constitution  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  A general  survey  of  the  field  of  American  history  is 
given.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  right  perspective  of  events  and 
their  proper  relation  to  the  great  movements  of  our  history.  The 
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course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  American  history 
in  secondary  schools,  and  is  similar  to  the  course  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity College.  Text-books  for  the  course  are  Hart’s  Formation  of  the 
Union  and  Wilson’s  Division  and  Reunion  (Longmans). 


S2.  American  Civil  Government 

Professor  Brown 


Language  Hall,  III, 
10. 30-1 1.30 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a thorough  grounding  in  the  science 
of  civics,  and  thus  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  practical  operation  of  American  government,  federal, 
state,  and  municipal,  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  American 
history  and  civics  and  that  will  insure  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  citizenship. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  governing  the  nature  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  its  relations  to  state  government;  with  the 
structure,  practical  working,  and  interrelation  of  the  three  coordinate 
departments  of  federal  and  state  government ; and  finally,  with  the 
forms  of  local  government.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  municipal 
government  under  this  last  topic,  and  a comparison  of  American  and 
European  forms  of  municipal  government  will  be  given.  Text-book: 
Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,  abridged  edition  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 


S3.  The  French  Revolution 

Professor  Brown 


Language  Hall,  HI, 
II. 30-12. 30 


In  this  course  a brief  treatment  of  the  social,  economic  and  political 
condition  of  France  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  will 
precede  a discussion  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancien  rigime  and  of  the 
attempts  of  the  revolutionists  to  reconstruct  the  French  State.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  will  be  traced  and 
the  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  dealt  with  as  the  logical  result  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  which  preceded  it. 

Text-book  : Morse  Stephen’s  Revolutionary  Europe,  ijSg-iSis 

(Rivington  Percival  & Co.). 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 


Si.  Elements  of  Economics 

Prof.  W.  H.  Lough,  Jr. 


Library  Seminar, 

8.30-9-30 


The  reasoning  which  leads  up  to  the  current  conclusions  regarding 
rent,  wages,  value,  interest  and  money  will  be  worked  out,  and,  so 
far  as  time  will  allow,  the  application  of  economic  theory  to  present 
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day  problems  will  be  discussed.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  a clear  understanding  of  the  most  important  economic  laws. 
Seager’s  Introduction  to  Economics  and  Marshall’s  Principles  of  Economics 
will  be  used  for  supplementary  reading. 


S2.  Industrial  History 

Dr.  Galloway 


Library  Seminar, 
lo.  30-11. 30 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  industrial  development  of 
the  great  commercial  and  trading  nations.  Emphasis  will  be  put  upon 
the  causes  that  have  given  England,  Germany,  and  America  their 
industrial  prominence.  Attempts  will  also  be  made  to  discover  the 
economic  motives  behind  great  historical  events  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  a military  or  political  significance  only. 

Such  topics  as  the  following  will  suggest  the  character  of  the  work  : 

The  history  of  industrial  methods,  with  discussions  of  the  principal 
factors  which  gave  to  each  method  its  own  peculiarity. 

The  development  of  the  modern  forms  of  ownership  and  control,  the 
joint  stock  company,  the  trust,  the  holding  company,  etc. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  commerce  and  the  economic  significance  of  the 
direct  steamship  line  and  the  transcontinental  railway  in  modern  times. 

History  of  the  great  inventions  and  their  part  in  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Economic  motives  determining  old  and  new  colonial  policies. 

A comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton,  wool,  steel  and 
iron  and  farming  industries  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 

Other  topics  will  be  considered,  if  time  permits,  such  as  the  history 
of  banking  and  credit  institutions,  co-operation  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  struggle  between  factory  method  of  mass  production  and  the  small 
workshop.  , 


S3.  Industrial  Organization 


Library  Seminar, 
9.30-10.30 


Dr.  Galloway 

This  course  will  cover  the  technique  of  trade  and  the  practical  side  of 
economic  relations.  In  discussing  the  problems  of  organization  the 
point  of  view  taken  will  be  that  of  the  industrial  manager  and  organ- 
izer. Business  institutions  and  the  leading  industrial  tendencies  will 
be  studied. 

The  labor  problem,  departmental  arrangement,  systems  of  cost 
keeping,  duties  of  directors,  rights  of  stockholders,  methods  of  capitali- 
zation and  price  policies  will  be  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  busi- 
ness policy. 
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Industrial  organization  as  applied  to  the  business  of  farming, 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  exchange  will  be  studied. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  course  will  be  the  study  of  the 
stock  and  produce  exchanges,  organized  methods  of  buying  and  selling, 
the  importance  of  advertising. 


Sz.  Algebra 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor  Edmondson 


Language  Hall,  II, 
II. 30-12. 30 


This  course  presupposes  a knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  as 
far  as  quadratic  equations.  The  course  will  include  the  theory  of  the 
quadratic  equation,  binomial  theorem,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, determinants,  logarithms,  convergency  of  series,  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  complex  numbers.  The  course  is  equivalent 
to  the  corresponding  course  in  the  University  College  and  School  of 
Applied  Science,  but  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  a higher  grade  of  work.  Text-book;  Advanced 

Algebra,  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 


S2.  Plane  Geometry 

Professor  Slocum 


Butler  Hall,  I, 
9.30-10.30 


In  this  course  will  be  studied  those  propositions  which  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  elements  of  geometry.  Especial  emphasis  will  be 
laid  upon  accuracy  of  statement  and  logical  proof. 


S3.  Solid  Geometry 

Professor  Slocum 


Butler  Hall,  I, 
12.30-1.30 


The  preparation  required  for  this  course  is  plane  geometry.  The 
course  will  include  the  geometry  of  lines  and  planes  in  space,  poly- 
hedrons, the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 


S4.  T rigonometry 

Professor  Slocum 


Butler  Hall,  I, 
8.30-9.30 


An  elementary  course.  The  preparation  required  is  a knowledge  of 
plane  geometry  and  algebra  through  quadratics.  The  trigonometry,  as 
well  as  the  plane  and  solid  geometry,  will  be  studied  both  for  their 
practical  applications,  and  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of  analytical 
geometry,  the  calculus,  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
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Ss.  Analytic  Geometry 

Professor  Edmondson 


Language  Hall,  II, 
9.30-10.30 


An  elementary  course  in  analytic  geometry  of  the  line,  circle,  and 
conics.  The  preparation  required  is  plane  geometry,  algebra  (including 
the  theory  of  quadratic  equations),  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  aim 
of  the  instruction  is  to  make  clear  the  principles  underlying  the 
application  of  algebraic  analysis  to  geometry  and  to  prepare  the 
student  for  further  study  of  analytic  geometry  and  higher  mathematics. 
Text-book  : Tanner  & Allen’s  Analytical  Geometry  (American  Book  Co.). 


S6.  Calculus 


Professor  Edmondson 


Language  Hall,  II, 
10. 30-11.30 


An  elementary  course.  The  preparation  required  is  higher  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry.  The  course  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  calculus.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  ideas  involved 
in  the  study  of  functions  by  applications  to  simple  problems  in  geometry 
and  mechanics.  The  course  will  include  the  derivation  of  the  formulas 
for  differentiation  and  integration,  maxima  and  minima  of  a function, 
tangents  and  normals,  curvature,  length  of  curves,  areas,  volumes, 
centres  of  gravity.  Text-book:  Osborne’s  Calculus.  (D.  C.  Heath 
& Co.). 


PHYSICS 


Butler  Hall  contains  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  equipped  with  all 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  regular  college  course.  The  laboratories 
will  be  open  daily  from  i p.m.  to  5 p.m.  The  laboratory  work  may  be 
done  at  such  time  as  each  student  may  arrange  with  the  professor. 

A new  electrical  engineering  laboratory  is  being  equipped  which  will 
be  available  to  students  of  the  Summer  School  who  are  orooerlv 
qualified.  See  S6  below. 


Si.  General  Physics 

Professor  Arnold 


Butler  Hall, 
9.30-10.30 


The  ground  covered  by  this  course  will  embrace  the  most  common 
and  most  significant  features  of  physics.  Particular  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  science,  which  will  be  presented 
in  such  a form  as  to  show  the  correlation  of  the  various  branches  in 
one  science  of  energy.  The  experimental  illustrations  of  the  principles 
and  laws  involved  will  be  especially  chosen  with  this  end  in  view. 
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S2.  Mechanics 


Professor  Arnold 
Recitations  and  experimental  lectures. 


Butler  Hall, 
10. 30-1 1.30 


S7.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Professor  Arnold 


Butler  Hall, 
II. 30-12. 30 


Recitations  and  experimental  lectures,  with  special  reference  to  some 
of  the  modern  applications  of  current  electricity.  See  S6  below. 

Course  Si  is  equivalent  to  Courses  i and  2 of  the  University  College, 
and  Courses  S2  and  Sj  taken  together  are  equivalent  to  one  term  of 
sophomore  physics  in  the  College  and  School  of  Applied  Science. 


54.  Laboratory  Course  Butler  Hall. 

1-3  or  3-5 

Professor  Arnold  and  Mr.  Le  Valley 

This  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  qualitative  and  in  quantitative 
work  in  general  physics.  The  course  will  be  mainly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  already  have  a fair  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  exercises  will  not  follow  a definite  order,  as  in 
the  lecture  course,  but  they  will  be  numerous  and  varied.  The  exer- 
cises will  be  selected  principally  from  the  list  of  those  taken  by  the 
students  of  the  Undergraduate  College,  and  will  be  so  distributed  as  to 
give  practice  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

55.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course  Butler  Hall. 

Professor  Arnold 

Arrangements  for  more  advanced  laboratory  work  in  physics  may 
be  made  by  correspondence  or  consultation  with  the  professor  in 
charge.  The  exercises  will  be  arranged  to  suit  as  far  as  possible 
the  needs  of  individual  students,  whose  reading  in  connection  with 
the  laboratory  work  will  be  directed  by  the  professor. 

56.  Laboratory  Course  in  Electrical  Practice 

Professor  Arnold  and  Mr.  Le  Valley 

For  those  possessing  a fair  knowledge  of  elementary  electricity  and 
optionally  for  those  taking  Course  S7,  a series  of  experiments  in  the 
operation  and  testing  of  dynamo-electric  machinery  is  offered  on  certain 
afternoons  in  the  newly  equipped  electrical  laboratory. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  credit  will  be  given  for 
this  course  in  the  College  or  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 


For  courses  on  methods  in  physics  see  under  courses  primarily 
pedagogical. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  chemical  laboratory  will  be  open  to  students  from  9 A.M.  to 
5 P.M.  daily,  Saturdays  included,  during  the  session.  Work  in  the 
laboratory  courses  can  be  done  in  the  forenoons  or  afternoons,  or  in 
both  periods.  Where  possible,  the  hours  for  lectures  and  conferences 
will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  members  of  the  classes. 

51.  General  Chemistry  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Introductory  Lecture  Course  10.30-12.30 

Professor  Hill 

This  course  constitutes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chemistry. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  assumed.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  those  features  of  the  work  which  will  be  of 
assistance  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  subject.  The  course  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  meet  successfully  the  recently  changed 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  is  recommended  that  those 
who  take  this  course  take  also  the  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in 
General  Chemistry  (S2)  at  the  same  time. 

52.  General  Chemistry  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Introductory  Laboratory  Course  Two  hours  daily 

Professor  Hill  and  Mr.  Reese 

This  course  is  particularly  designed  to  supplement  the  Introductory 
Lecture  Course  in  General  Chemistry  (Si),  but  it  may  be  taken  by  per- 
sons not  enrolled  in  that  course,  provided  they  already  possess  an 
elementary  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  course  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  ; to  exemplify  the  simpler  methods  of  chemical 
preparation  and  to  develop  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  student.  The 
inductive  method  will  be  followed  as  far  as  feasible,  and  this  should 
furnish  many  valuable  hints  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  subject. 

53.  Qualitative  Analysis  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  2-4,  and  two  other  hours 

Professor  Hill  and  Mr.  Reese 

Laboratory  course,  with  frequent  conferences  and  quizzes  on  the 
chemical  reactions  involved  and  lecture  demonstrations  of  the  prac- 
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deal  work.  The  presentadon  of  a carefully  kept  note-book  will  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

The  work  will  include  the  detection  of  the  common  metallic  and 
acid  radicals,  following  the  methods  of  standard  text-books.  On 
completion  of  the  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  make  a com- 
plete qualitative  analysis  of  any  mineral  or  inorganic  technical  product, 
soluble  or  insoluble. 

Students  desiring  to  elect  the  course  must  have  completed  a course 
in  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  in  some  college  or  normal  school, 
or,  failing  to  present  such  credential,  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
instructor  that  they  possess  a fair  general  knowledge  of  that  subject. 
The  course  will  be  made  in  work  and  examination  equivalent  to  Chem- 
istry 6 or  8 in  the  University  College  and  School  of  Applied  Science. 

54.  Quantitative  Analysis  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  2 to  4,  and  two  other  hours 

Professor  Hill 

The  course  will  include  certain  preliminary  exercises  in  the  use 
of  the  balance,  calibration  of  weights,  flasks,  and  pipettes,  and  a series 
of  exercises  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 

The  completion  of  a course  in  qualitative  analysis  will  be  required 
for  admission  to  the  course.  The  work  will  be  equivalent  to  Chemistry  7 
in  the  University  College. 

55.  Organic  Chemistry  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours  daily 

Professor  Hill 

The  course  will  be  open  to  students  possessing  a knowledge  of 
theoretical  organic  chemistry,  and  will  include  the  synthesis  of  typical 
carbon  compounds  and  a study  of  the  more  important  reactions  of 
organic  chemistry. 

56.  Physical  Chemistry  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Lecture  Course  8.30-9.30 

Professor  Lamb 

This  course  frrnishes  an  introduction  to  this  illuminating  and  dis- 
tinctively modern  branch  of  science.  On  its  completion  the  student 
should  be  able  to  follow  intelligently  the  many  applications  which  the 
subject  is  finding  and  to  appreciate  its  future  development. 

Applicants  for  this  course  should  have  a general  knowledge  of 
chemistry;  such,  for  instance,  as  would  be  furnished  by  the  completion 
of  courses  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 
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Acquaintance  with  organic  chemistry  and  advanced  mathematics  will 
be  useful,  but  will  not  be  assumed.  The  course  will  not  be  given  unless 
a sufficient  number  of  applications  are  received,  and  those  planning  to 
take  the  course  should  give  notice  of  their  intention  in  advance. 

57.  Physical  Chemistry  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours 

Professor  Lamb 

This  course  is  open  to  those  enrolled  in  the  Lecture  Course  in 
Physical  Chemistry  (S6),  or  to  others  possessing  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  that  subject.  The  course  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs 
of  individual  students. 

58.  Electrochemistry  Have/neyer  Laboratory 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours 

Professor  Lamb 

This  course  is  open  to  persons  having  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
theoretical  electrochemistry.  It  will  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of 
individual  students,  but  will  deal  with  the  theoretical  rather  than  the 
technical  side  of  the  subject.  The  course  should  be  arranged  for  in 
advance. 

59.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours 

Professors  Lamb  and  Hill 

This  course  will  involve  the  experimental  investigation  of  special 
problems  and  will  be  open  to  anyone  who  has  taken  S4  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

Sio.  Research  Laboratory  Course  Havemeyer  Laboratory 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  above  scheduled,  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Graduate  School,  or  otherwise  properly  qualified  students 
may  pursue  research  work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lamb 
or  Professor  Hill.  Credit  will  be  given  in  the  Graduate  School  for 
this  work  under  the  same  restrictions  as  apply  to  similiar  work  done 
during  the  regular  sessions  of  that  school. 

BIOLOGY 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
Green  Laboratory  Building,  is  equipped  with  necessary  micro- 
scopes and  is  supplied  with  abundant  material  for  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. The  Laboratory  will  be  open  daily  from  8.30  to  4.  In  all 
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courses  involving  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  the  lectures  will  be 
conducted  at  the  time  specified  on  the  program,  and  the  laboratory 
work  may  be  done  at  such  time  as  each  student  may  arrange  with  the 
professor.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  additional  laboratory  work 
whenever  desired. 

Courses  Si  and  S2  are  laboratory  courses  in  which  the  usual  labora- 
tory fee  is  charged.  The  credit  for  each  is  two  University  hours. 
Course  S3  is  a lecture  course,  the  credit  for  which  is  one  hour. 


Si.  General  Zoology 


Professor  Bristol 


Laboratory  of  Biology, 
8.30-9.30 


An  introduction  to  the  subject.  The  course  will  follow  the  plan 
outlined  in  the  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools,  Biologic  Science,  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  and  will  cover 
the  sections  from  A to  H inclusive  ; that  is,  the  invertebrate  anima.ls. 
It  will  comprise  thirty  lectures  at  the  time  noted  above,  and  sixty 
hours  of  laboratory  work,  time  to  be  arranged. 


S2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates 

Professor  Bristol 


Laboratory  of  Biology, 
10.30-11.30 


Intended  primarily  for  students  who  have  completed  a Laboratory 
course  in  General  Zoology.  This  course  will  cover  sections  I to  M of 
the  Syllabus  mentioned  above,  or  the  vertebrate  animals.  It  will  com- 
prise thirty  lectures  at  the  time  noted  above,  and  sixty  hours  of  labor- 
atory work,  time  to  be  arranged. 


S3. 


Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Professor  Bristol 


Laboratory  of  Biology, 
II. 30-12. 30 


Text  book  and  Lectures.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  cover  the  es- 
sentials of  the  subject  as  laid  down  in  the  Syllabus  referred  to  in 
Course  Si,  and  to  provide  preparation  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the 
preparatory  schools.  The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  charts,  models  and  demonstrations. 

S4.  Advanced  Work  in  Zoology  Laboratory  of  Biology, 

Two  hours.  Time  to  be  arranged 

Professor  Bristol 

Opportunity  will  be  offered  to  advanced  students  to  carry  on  special 
work  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Bristol. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Si.  Physiography 


Principal  McFarlane 


Association  Hall, 
8.30-9-30 


This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  all  others 
who  wish  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  lectures  will  touch  upon:  (a)  The  conditions  of 
their  origin  ; (b)  The  conditions  of  their  development ; (c)  Their  distri- 
bution. In  the  selection  of  examples  especial  attention  is  paid  to  our 
own  country.  Excursions  will  be  undertaken.  Students  intending 
to  take  this  course  should  bring  with  them  such  text-books  on  Geol- 
ogy and  Physical  Geography  as  they  may  have. 


S2.  Physiography,  Laboratory  Course  Association  Hall, 

9.30-1 1.30 

Principal  McFarlane  and  Miss  White 

This  course  supplements  S2  Physiography  and  serves  to  familiarize 
students  of  geography  with  the  matter  and  methods  of  laboratory 
work  in  the  subject.  It  includes  a study  of  topographic  maps,  weather 
maps,  models,  photographs,  etc.,  and  the  solution-  of  numerous  prob- 
lems. The  laboratory  exercises  contained  in  the  Regents’  Syllabus  for 
Physical  Geography  will  be  made  the  basis  for  this  work. 


S3.  Geography  of  Commerce 

Principal  McFarlane 


Association  Hall, 
3-3 


This  course  will  interest  all  teachers  and  students  of  geography,  for, 
while  a text-book  will  be  used  in  preparation  for  class  work,  the  course 
itself  will  include  a large  number  of  excursions.  These  excursions 
will  include  several  manufacturing  establishments  where  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  raw  materials  may  be  studied  ; a number  of  visits  to  the 
docks  where  in  and  out-going  commerce  may  be  studied,  and  visits  to 
the  markets  and  exchanges.  No  city  in  this  country  offers  better 
opportunities  for  this  practical  work  than  does  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  opportunities  in  the 
working  out  of  this  course.  It  is  the  only  course  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment in  the  afternoon,  the  time  being  reserved  entirely  for  this  work. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Council  of  New  York  University,  incorporated  the  i8th  of  April,  1831,  is  a self- 
perpetuating  body,  consisting  of  thirty-two  members,  each  holding  oflSce  for  four  years,  or 
until  his  successor  is  elected.  One-fourth  of  the  members  go  out  of  office  each  year  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  October,  when  their  successors  are  elected  by  the  council. 

Officers  of  the  Council 

President — 

Vice-President — George  Alexander,  D.D. 

Secretary— Israel  C.  Pierson,  Ph.D. 

Treasurer — William  M.  Kingsley 

DATE  OF  Roll  of  the  Council  expiration 

ELECTION.  OF  TERM. 

1881.  William  Loring  Andrews 1910 

1883.  William  S.  Opdyke 1911 

1884.  David  Banks 1909 

1887.  George  Alexander,  D.D 1911 

1890.  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Ph.D 1911 

1890.  William  F.  Havemeyer 1910 

1891.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D 1910 

1892.  John  P.  Munn,  M.D 1908 

1898.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  L.H.D 1911 

1098.  Thomas  E.  Greacen 1911 

1898.  Henry  Van  Schaick 1910 

189^.  William  M.  Kingsley 1910 

1900.  James  G.  Cannon 1910 

1902.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  LL.D 1908 

1902.  George  F.  Vietor 1909 

1902.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D 1909 

1903.  Clarence  H.  Kelsey 1911 

1903.  William  H.  Porter 1911 

1903.  John  H.  MacCracken,  Ph.D 1910 

1903.  Frederick  W.  Devoe 1908 

1904.  Eugene  Stevenson 1908 

1904.  James  Warren  Lane 1909 

1905.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 1909 

1907.  David  A.  Boody 1909 

1907.  Henry  W.  Hodge 1908 

1907.  George  A.  Strong 1908 

1908.  James  Abbott 1908 

1908.  Henry  M.  Brown 1909 

1908.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.D 1909 
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THE  WOMEN’S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

In  1890  the  Council  'of  the  University,  recognizing  that  the  enrollment  of  graduate 
students  included  the  names  of  several  women  as  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  in  Philoso- 
phy, and  recognizing  further  that  the  School  of  Pedagogy  just  founded  was  likely  to 
enroll  women  students  in  equal  numbers  with  men,  deemed  it  expedient  that  the  Council 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  representative  women  in  the  promotion  of  the  University’s 
work  for  women,  and  accordingly  established  the  Women’s  Advisory  Committee. 

President — Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bodman,  L.H.M. 

Vice-President — Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark 

Secretary — Mrs.  Eugene  Smith,  L.H.M. 

Treasurer — Miss  Emily  Coddington 


Honorary  Members 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  L.H.M.  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran 

Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  L.H.M.  Miss  Ida  Northrop 
Mrs.  C.  a.  Herter 


Term  expiring  1908 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bodman,  L.H.M. 
Mrs.  Bradford  Ellsworth 
Miss  Caroline  Crane 
Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark 
Miss  Isabel  M.  Kobb^ 

Term  expiring  1910 
Mrs.  Eugene  Smith,  L.H.M. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hoe 
Mrs.  George  F.  Baker 
Miss  Emily  Coddington,  Ph.D. 
Mrs.  Roswell  Eldridge 


Term  expiring  1909 

Mrs.  John  P.  Munn,  L.H.M. 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  L.H.M. 
Miss  H.  Jean  Aitken 
Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Lapham 

Term  expiring  1911 
Miss  Emily  O.  Butler,  L.H.M. 
Mrs.  Welcome  G.  Hitchcock 
Mrs.  David  Dows,  Jr. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Lyford,  Jr. 

Mrs.  L.  Emmett  Holt 
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Summary  of  University  Statistics 

1907-1908 


DIVISIONS 

Professors. 

Lecturers. 

Instructors. 

Assistants. 

other 

Officers. 

Total 

Officers. 

Total 

Students. 

Degrees  Con- 
ferred, 1907. 

I.  Arts  and  Science. 

1.  College  of  Arts  and'] 

Pure  Science  . . 

126 

36 

2.  School  of  Applied 

Science  .... 

225 

25 

3.  Graduate  School.  . 

281 

40 

- 

37 

25 

21 

1 1 

»3 

107 

4.  Summer  School . . 

54  > 

5.  School  of  Pedagogy 

539 

22 

6.  Washington  Square 

Collegiate  Div. 

294 

36 

7.  School  of  Commerce. 

12 

I I 

2 

4 

2 

31 

736 

32 

II.  Law. 

8.  University  Law 

School  .... 

1 1 

2 

I 

14 

812 

•47 

9.  Woman’s  Law  Class. 

I 

3 

4 

33 

111.  Medicine. 

10.  University  Medical 

College  .... 

40 

18 

27 

27 

50 

162 

466 

68 

1 1 . Veterinary  College 

12 

2 

I 

1 

16 

25 

7 

IV.  General 

12.  Library  . 

. 

7 

7 

Grand  Total  . . 

113 

58 

56; 

43 

73 

341 

4,078 

413 

Deduct  for  names  counted 

twice 

3 

3 

234 

Net  Total  . . . 

1 10 

N/1 

00 

56 

43 

73 

338 

3,844 

4»3 

In  the  above  total  ‘'auditors”  are  not  reckoned.  Of  these  a large 
number  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  schools  ot  the  University. 


Special  circulars  of  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  In  writing  please 
state  which  circular  is  desired.  The  General  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  is  organized  for  educational  and  administrative  purposes 
in  nine  schools,  each  under  the  government  of  its  own  faculty,  with  the 
privilege  of  presenting  candidates  for  degrees,  as  follows  : 

At  University  Heights 

The  University  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  (1832).— Offers 
to  male  High  School  graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  divided  into  nine 
groups,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B,S, 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  (1862).— Offers  to  male  High  School 
graduates  four-year  courses  of  study  in  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemical  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  five-year 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.E.  and  M.E. 

At  Washington  Square 

The  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  (1903).— Offers  to  gradu- 
ates of  approved  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  to  graduates  holding 
degrees  from  colleges  not  recognized  for  matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School, 
courses  of  study  in  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (in  Pedagogy). 

The  Graduate  School  (1886).— Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
advanced  courses  in  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  and  Sc.D.  (Laboratory  courses  are  given  at  University  Heights.) 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  (1890).— Offers  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
a two-year  professional  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Pd.M.  and  Pd.D. 

The  Law  School  (1835).— Offers  to  men  and  women  holding  a 60  count 
certificate  of  the  New  York  Regents,  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
freshman  year  of  an  approved  college,  and  to  college  graduates,  two-  and  three- 
year  professional  courses  in  law,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  LL.B.,  LL.M. 
and  J.D. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  (igoo).— Offers  to 
men  and  women  with  the  same  qualifications  as  those  named  for  students  of 
the  Law  School,  two-  and  three-year  professional  courses,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

At  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street 

The  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (1841).— 
Offers  to  men  with  the  same  qualifications  as  those  named  for  students  of  the 
Law  School,  a four-year  professional  course  in  medicine,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  M.D. 

At  141  West  Fifty-fourth  Street 

The  New  York-American  Veterinary  College  (1899).— Offers  to  men 
holding  a 60  count  Regents’  certificate,  or  an  equivalent  accepted  by  the 
Regents,  a three-year  professional  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.V.S. 


Besides  the  nine  schools  which  present  candidates  for  degrees,  there  are 
also  the  following  divisions  of  the  University  : 

The  Summer  School  (1895). — Offers  collegiate  and  professional  courses, 
for  which  credit  toward  degrees  may  be  secured  by  matriculants  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  the  Collegiate  Division,  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  or  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  Woman’s  Law  Class  (1890).— Offers  courses  in  law  for  business 
women,  leading  to  a certificate. 
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CAMPUS  OF  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS 

X.  Library  6.  Green  Laboratory  xi.  Gould  Hall 

2.  Hall  of  Languages  7.  Superintendent’s  House  X2,  X3.  University  Residence  Halls 

3.  Butler  Hall  8.  Association  Hall  14.  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 

4.  Havemeyer  Laboratory  9.  Grand  Stand  XS.  Dining  Hall 

5.  Engineering  Building  10,  Gymnasium 
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